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SAVES MANPOWER... SAVES EQUIPMENT 
SAVES FUEL...SAVES TIME 


a “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 
« H. T. Veli, owner 
New York. 


These are some of the savings é 
Tractor helps make possibie for orchardis 
of the Valley View Fruit Farm near Marlboro, 





> During the last ten years, 
Mr. Veli has found these D2 savings mighty important 
... with his D2 he weathered-out the labor, equipment 
and fuel shortages of World War II. In the uncertain 
times ahead with labor and equipment again on 
the short supply list, Mr. Veli is depending on 
“Caterpillar” power to see him through. Here's 
Mr. Veli’s own story about his labor, equipment and 
fuel-saving D2: “We used to spray with three high- 
pressure rigs, and that took 9 men seven to eight days 
to cover our 175 acres of fruit. Now, with the D2 and 
one high-pressure, heavy-duty speed sprayer, two 
men handle the spraying in 24 days... saving more 
than 60 man-days per spray! Fuel consumption aver- 
ages about 10 gallons of 11.1¢ Diesel fuel per day. 
The D2 is more dependable than any other make of 
tractor we've ever owned...and we've been operating 
track-type tractors since 1917. Dependability means to 
me that we seldom have any trouble with the tractor.” 


Mr. Veli has put his finger on a good many reasons 
for the D2’s outstanding success in the fruit business. 


“Caterpillar” D2 Tractor pulling 2 500 gallon sprayer 
on the Valley View Fruit Farm near Marlboro, N. Y. 


He's proved that it has abundant power and traction 
to match his fruit-growing schedules ...to walk 
through mud with a heavy-duty sprayer...to handle 
big hitches with ease, economy and dependability. 





TAKE A TIP FROM MR. VELI... 





“With proper servicing and off-season attention, the D2 
stays on the job... gets it done on time!” 


Here's what you can do to get the most from your equip- 
ment: Keep dust out ...clean breathers and air cleaners 
regularly...keep inspection covers, intake manifolds, 
etc., tight and shipshape. 


lubricate properly ...use approved lubricant and filters 
... Change regularly. Consult your Operator's Instruction 
Book. 


Mave your “Caterpillar” Dealer inspect your tractor... 
he's your orchard power expert. He can spot...and 
prevent...trouble before it starts. He has the facilities 
to renew many critical wearing parts...to give you 
economical, competent service. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 2c? Fam Tiacow 
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Better Harvests Come From Better Care! 


Most fruit growers know that an early start and vigilant care 
throughout the growing season will be well rewarded with a 
top notch crop—and they find in the complete line of Dow orchard 
chemicals the dependable high quality needed to insure year- 
round insect and disease control. 


Among Dow’s proved aids to better farming are insecticides, fungi- 
cides, plant growth regulators, soil fumigants, wood preservative, 
grain fumigants and the new weed, brush and grass killers. 


Ask your supplier for 


DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





DOW DDT-75%-WETTABLE is highly effective as an insecticide, since it 
possesses microscopic fineness and adheres properly to foliage and fruit. Its 
finely divided nature permits an even distribution of a long-lasting residual 
film—essential for good insect control. 


PARATHION-15%-WETTABLE, new powerful insecticide, gives excellent control 
of mites, woolly aphid, mealy bugs and red-banded leaf roller. 


FERRADOW, organic fungicide containing Serbam, has proved itself in leading 
orchards as an effective control of scab and brown rot. 











AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 











USE DEPENDABLE DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CHEMICALS 
WEED, BRUSH AND GRASS KILLERS © INSECTICIDES NODISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


FUNGICIDES © PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
GRAIN AND SOIL FUMIGANTS + WOOD PRESERVATIVE 
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ENGINES 


RUN cocher / 


LAST farger! 


Only Leuson has a stream 

of cool air directed over both 
valves at the same time! .. . 
greatly reducing engine heat! 
Another Lauson feature is the 
cylinder — with extra fins and 
special head for dissipating heat 
faster — resulting in cooler 
operation. These extra engineering 
refinements . . . and many more 
add up to true dependability 

and longer engine-life . . . 

twe factors that make Lauson the 
best engine buy, anywhere! 


RUN ‘Qtisstion Too! 


Listen to the sweet 
velvety purr of a Lauson 
engine, and you Ii know 
why builders of quality 
equipment specify Lauson 
it’s the smoothest 


power built 


a 


3 OUTBOARD MOTORS 


PORTABLE ~: 
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_ ENGINES 
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Worms? 


Mites? 


Aphids? 


STOP 
"EM 
DEAD 


with 


GENITOX $-50 


50% DDT Spray Powder 


GENITHION 


P-15 & P-25 
15% & 25% Parathion Spray Powders 


FOR MAXIMUM SPRAY performance and pro- 
tection against worms, mites and aphids, 
you can’t beat GENITOX DDT and 
GENITHION Parathion. This combi- 
nation of Orchard Brand spray mate- 
rials has been tried and proven in com- 
mercial orchards from coast to coast. It 
delivers the “powerhouse punch” 

to “stop pests dead”. . . helps you get 
more “money fruit” at picking time. 
ADVANTAGES? PLENTY! GENITOX DDT 
and GENITHION Parathion mix well 
in hard or soft waters without excessive 
foaming and stay suspended in the spray 
mixture. They give high deposits on 
fruit and foliage . . . uniform, closely- 
knit spray covers with minimum run-off 
because they are processed to “stay put” 
where they hit! 


ALL THIS MEANS 
finer, better 
spray protection 
for your fruit. 
be sure... 
for real results 
this year use 
GENITOX 
DDT and 
GENITHION 
Parathion. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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11 “GROWERS GUIDE” BOORicTS 
JUST IN TIME TO HELP YOU! 
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Now-—just when you can use them most— * = 
General Chemical brings you these helpful booklets, eng «tcp saa ee omine 
containing detailed information on the important spray , ra. 
materials... with complete up-to-the-minute spray sched- GENICOP* DDT—COPPER SPRAY POWDER— 
ules covering their use for apples, peaches, pears, cher- How to use DDT-Copper insecticide-fungicide for 
ries, etc., and for many vegetables. They’re free! Mail grapes, strawberries, and many vegetables. 


the coupon below for those that interest you. 
BHC G-10 SPRAY POWDER — How to use 10% 
BOOKLETS gamma isomer BHC (Benzene Hexachloride) for 
GENITOX* $-50—How to use 50% DDT spray poe Geen oe genres. 
powder on fruits and vegetables. FILMFAST* (Combined Spreader-Sticker) — How 
GENITHION* P-15—How to use 15% Parathion to make insecticides, fungicides last longer, give 
: m4 better results. 
spray powder for fruits, vegetables, other crops. 


STAFAST* (Pre-Harvest Hormone Spray Pow- 

mr a yer ot _ [a] der)— How to use hormone spray powder for con- 
ow ‘ 1 
to use for apple scab, cedar apple trol of pre-harvest drop of apples and pears 


rust, other fungous diseases on fal “530” SPRAYCOP* (53% Metallic Copper)— 

fruits, vegetables. How to use neutral copper for control of potato 
blights. 

MICRO-DRITOMIC* SULFUR— st 

How to use micron-particle wet- GENITOL* EM-25 (25% DDT Emulsifiable Con- 


table sulfur fungicide for apples, centrate)— How to use emulsifiable DDT for con- 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries. trol of potato insects. 


= a, 
— ee ‘N 
Fa a ‘N 
7 GENERAL SHEMICAL BIvIsION \ 
7 ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATI 


pontoon tai Yak 4,08 ¥ 
/ Please rush me a copy of each of the booklets I have checked : 


/ O102-03 o4 O85 
os 97 O8 O89 ow on 


\ NAME__ # 


Mail Coupon Today 





\ APPROXIMATE ACREAGE IN FRUIT____—s 7; VEGETABLES; OTHER CROPS 
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Whenever you use Parathion protect 
yourself with the NEW WILLSON 


MGRISOL 


RESPIRATOR 


The greatest danger in using Parathion 
and similar toxic insecticides is in 
inhaling the wettable powders, dusts 
or sprays when: 


Mixing Toxic Insecticides 
Spraying Citrus Groves 
Spraying Orchards 
Spraying Vegetables 
Operating Speed Sprayers 


The WILLSON AGRISOL Respirator 
has been tested and found to give a 
high degree of protection by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. It is equipped 
with both dust-filtering discs and 
vapor-absorbing cartridges. It pro- 
vides for easy breathing through the 
dual filtering area. The flexible molded 
facepiece and double elastic head- 
band assure a leakproof, comfort- 
able fit. 


Ask for it at your Insecticide Deal- 
er’s or write direct to us for descrip- 
tive bulletin 


“Established 1870" 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 118 Thorn Street, Reading, Pa. 





NAMES IN THE NEWS 





@ Walter Martin, Yakima fruit grower 
and a director of the Washington State 
Apple Commission, represented the North- 
west at the meeting on apple grade re- 
visions held in Washington D.C. On 
behalf of Washington state growers, 
Martin extended an invitation to the Na- 
tional Apple Institute to meet in 1952 at 
Yakima at the soon-to-be-completed Ho- 
tel Chinook. 


® Chosen as honorary member of the Vir- 
ginia State Horticultural Society was 
Edgar D. Nininger of Roanoke. Nininger 
served two terms as president of the so- 
ciety and is listed with Senator Harry F. 
Byrd and C. Purcell McCue, Sr., as 
honorary members. 


@ John T. Lesley of Haines City, Fla., has 
been elected general manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange to succeed 
Charles C. Commander. Haines has been 
serving as manager of the Haines City 
Citrus Growers Association for the past 
eight years. 


@ USDA's John Painter, expert on nut 
growing, stationed at Corvallis, Ore., has 
samples of a new variety of black walnut 
which has superior cracking charac- 
teristics and large kernels. 


@ William A. Hamilton, Reedley, Calif. 
was elected president of the California 
Grape and Tree Fruit League. 


® New head of the New York and New 
England Apple Institute is Ben W. Drew 
of Westford, Mass. Other officers named 
were Orrin T. Kilbourne, West Simsbury, 
Conn., vice president; James R. Hurd, 
Clintondale, N.Y., secretary ; C. H. Goudy, 
Brandon, Vt., treasurer; John Chandler, 
Sterling Junction, Mass., executive secre- 
tary; and Monty Marvin, manager 


@ C. Dean Allen, senior in pomology at 
Michigan State College, received the 
newly created award of the Michigan 
State Horticultural Society for the most 
outstanding student record in scholarship, 
leadership, and general achievement in 
the field of pomology. Dean is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Allen, prominent 
fruit growers located in the Peach Ridge 
area near Grand Rapids. The award was 
presented at the annual Michigan State 
College Agricultural Achievement Ban- 
quet by E. J. Robinette of Grand Rapids, 
president of the Michigan State Horticul- 
tural Society. 


®@ Visiting eastern orchard areas were two 
Ozark growers, John J. Bell, Boonville, 
president of the Missouri State Horticul- 
tural Society, and Patterson Bain of Mc- 
3aine, Mo... . / Another spring traveler 
was cherry grower D. W. Reynolds of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., who recently re- 
turned from California and the Hawaiian 
Islands 


® Forrest Brown has been elected presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Fruit Growers 
Association. Other officers elected are as 
follows: Phillips Steere, vice president; 
Don Steere, secretary; and Sales B. 
Steere, treasurer 


@ Ray R. Allen has retired as president of 
the Vermont State Horticultural Society 
A well-known Grand Isle County or- 
chardist, Allen received the apple sweep- 
stakes award for 1950 
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AVAILABLE FROM NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS 


Manufacturer of Tiana Parathion Technical 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











Built for Hard Work... 
Built for Tough Jobs! 
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CHEVROLET 


Advance-Design Trucks 


Doesn't matter what kind of farming you do— 
there's a Chevrolet truck that's just right for it. 
Right power, right body, right wheelbase . . . 
including the big new 179” wheelbase chassis 
that fills the bill for bulky hauling, like stock 
and grain. This chassis will handle special 
bodies up to 16 feet long. 

Take this Chevrolet stake pictured here. 
Comes in the right size for any payload from 
less than | ton to more than 5 tons—wheel- 
base from 12514" to 161". Tough, channel 
type frame for field work, with extra-rugged 
single-unit axle housing and extra-capacity 
springs and oxle. Stakes are sturdy hard- 
wood—no rusting or bending. Take ‘em off 


fe <= ar Ad ? 
fiarin ae 


and you've got a platform truck, with flush- 
type skid strips. Plenty of power for road or 
field—Thriftmaster or Loadmaster “105” 
engine—with 2-speed rear axle optional at 
extra cost. Roomy, comfortable cab—rear 
corner windows at slight additional cost. Great- 
est truck to drive you ever knew—recircu- 
lating-ball type steering, Synchro-Mesh shift- 
ing, self-energizing brakes that really stop. 

You'll find the same Advance-Design engi- 
neering in all Chevrolet trucks: pick-ups, 
panels, platforms, conventional and C.O.E. 
chassis for special bodies. See your Chevrolet 
dealer. Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 





trucks. Their wonder-working Valve-in- 
Head engines cut gos and off costs . . . 
save you money every mile. 

















Check Chevrolet’s Advance-Design Features: two OREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—the 105-hp. Loadmaster 
er the 92-h.p. Thriftmaster—give more power per gallon, lower cost per load « POWER-JET CA © DIAPHRAGM 
SPRING CLUTCH—eesy-ection engagement « SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS—faest, smooth shifting ¢ “HYPOID REAR AXLES—dependability and 
long life * NEW TORQUE-ACTION BRAKES—on light-duty models « PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—on medium-duty 
models « NEW TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy-duty models « NEW DUAL-SHOE PARKING BRAKE—on heavy-duty models « NEW CAB 
SEAT—complete riding comfert « NEW VENTIPANES—impreved ventilation « WIDE-BASE WHEELS—i d tire mileage « BALL-TYPE STEERING 
—eesier hendiing + UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES — better construction «© ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING—increased comfort, modern appearance. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Fruit Label Illustration 
Dear Sir 

I have been a subscriber to your maga- 
zine for several years and have gathered 
much useful information from it. It is 
“tops” in all phases of fruit culture. 

The cover picture of the November, 1950, 
issue, representing a large cluster of 
grapes is very good, and also that of the 
January, 1950, cover, representing “Po- 
mona,” goddess of fruit. 

This last picture would be most fitting on 
home-canned fruit and juices, and I am 
wondering if you would allow me to use it? 
If so, would you please give me the names 
of lithographers who could supply me 
with the pictures 
Rougemont, P. Q., Canada Arthur Gadbois 

“Thank you” for the 
would like to have Reader Gadbois use 
our “Pomona” on his labels. However, 
adapting original artwork to label sise is 
a costly proposition. Attractive fruit labels 
are available from various lithographers 
who specialise in this type of work. The 
July Directory Issue of American Fruit 
Grower lists numerous label manufacturers 
who will be glad to send samples of dif- 
ferent types of labels. —Ed. 


compliment. We 


Strawberries for Profit 


Dear Editor 

I had one row of Dorsett, one of Premier, 
and two of Red Star strawberries 60 feet 
long one year during World War II. The 
mulch was raked off the plants early. The 
Dorsett and Premier were in bloom early, 
and I covered them five times with sacks, 
etc., and thus saved them from frost. The 
Red Star bloomed so late they had no 
frost injury 

I picked 80 quarts of berries from the 
Premier and Dorsett which sold for 50 
cents a quart at the road. The Red Star 
yielded 100 quarts and sold at 60 cents a 
quart. 

It was rather wet part of harvesttime 
and several quarts rotted on the vines. The 
total vield and returns were 180 quarts 
and $100 from a plot of 60 feet by 16 
feet. That was nearing $5,000 per acre 
Ironton, Ohio U. t. Gen 


What Variety? 
Dear Sir 
In the January 
P. Longley’s 
Apples,” } 
apple 

Thirty years ago we frequently visited 
in the fall and winter a block of old apple 
trees on an abandoned farm on an Ohio 
River bottom. The apples were crisp and 
of exquisite flavor, and we frequently would 
uncover unfrozen ones in the snow. 

The trees were very large and the fruit 
was large and of a bright russet color. The 
apples looked as though they were gilded 
and there was not a bit of green on them. 

| am wondering if the Nova Scotia apple 
could be the same and where young trees 
mieht be obtained. I have tried unsuccess- 
fully to locate planting stock at nurseries 
for several years. This old orchard that I 
am speaking about was destroyed 25 years 
ago 
St. Marys, W. Va c.3 


1951, issue, I noticed in 
article, “Nova Scotia 
a reference to the Golden Russet 


Dillon 


Your description somewhat fits the 
Golden Russet apple. Since russet varieties 
are not grown commercially in this coun- 
try, planting stock is not readily available. 
Grafts can sometimes be secured from home 
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orchards, and some growers who read this 
may be able to supply you. If you wish 
further information on the Golden Russet 
as grown in Canada, we believe Dr. R. P. 
Longley, Department of Agriculture, Ex- 
perimental Station, Kentville, Nova Scotia, 
would be glad to furnish it.—Ed. 


Storage Temperature 
and Humidity 
Dear Sir: 

We are planning on converting a build- 
ing into a cold storage room for apples that 
will hold about 6,000 bushels. When we 
talked to one refrigeration company they 
said that we should hold the temperature 
at 36° ; others have told us 34° and 31°. Still 
others state that we should keep a high 
humidity. 

We would like to know what are the best 
temperature and humidity to keep apples 
that would be stored from October until 
March. We have 22 acres of apples and 
our average crop is about 18,000 bushels. 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. Joe Shanks 


Apples stored at 30° F. will keep about 
25 per cent longer than apples stored at 32°, 
and the rate of ripening of apples at 40° F. 
is about double that at 32°. Therefore, it is 
important to design your cold storage so it 
will quickly create low temperatures and 
will maintain them evenly. On the other 
hand, certain varieties, as Jonathan, develop 
storage disorders at low temperatures and 
are held at 36°F., but they will not hold as 
long as March. High humidity must be 
maintained in a cold storage to avoid 
shriveling, and a relative humidity of 85 
per cent is considered ideal.—Ed 


Fruit for Health 
Dear Sir: 

In your January, 1951, 
lished an article called “Fruit For Health” 
by Dean Halliday. It seems the housewife 
wants her fruit from a can more and more 
these days, and from what I have seen 
on the market I do not blame her. It cer- 
tainly is up to the growers to put fruit 
on the market that has good color and 
is firm. 

Will you please let me know if copies 
of the booklet, “Buying Guide for Fruits 
and Vegetables” are available? 

Chester, W. Va W. M. Elliott, Jr. 


issue you pub- 


“Buying Guide for Fresh Fruits and V eg- 
etables” may be obtained from American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., Advertising Depart- 
ment, P.O. Box 2035, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. Single copies are 
35 cents cach, er age five or more copies, 
25 cents each.—Fad. 


Exceptional Pear Returns 
Dear Sir: 

I have never made a comparison of yield 
from my 2.4 acres of Bartlett pears with 
any other orchard. My trees are spaced 
18 feet apart. In 1949, the yield from this 
orchard was 68 tons. Because of the severe 
winter and late freeze, the 1950 crop was cut 
to 42 tons. Since the price was good, re- 
turns were much better than the 1949 
returns. 

About four tons went to the “green fruit” 
market, and the balance to the cannery. 

The cash returns were $4,558.51 

The per acre returns were $1,899.38. 

One of our large irrigation projects in 
the valley averaged a Bartlett return of 
$477 per acre 


Yakima, Wash H. E. Putt 





WHY spend money for 


a larger Blower than you 


need—or lose efficiency 


with too small a Blower? 


Add a 


BES-BLO 


to your 


SPRAYER 


— there’s a size to fit! 


STANDARD 
BES-BLO 


BIG 
BES-BLO 


SUPER 
BES-BLO 


€ 


*% stanoaro BES- BLO 

7,500 cfm; one-way* spraying 

x sc BES-BLO 

15,000 cfm; one* or two-way 

spraying 

* surer BES-BLO 

25,000 cfm; one* or two-way 

spraying 

* quickly adjustable right or lett. 
QUICKLY ATTACHED 

Self-powered; simply bolt or weld to sprayer 
frame, connect hose—and you're ready to 
spray the I-man BES* BLO way! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Write today for FREE literature — 
and name of your nearest dealer 


BESLER CORPORATION 

4053 Harlan St., Emeryville, Oaklond 8, Calif. 

STOCKED BY DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT VU. S. 
Eastern Assembly — Peoria, Ill. 





Are your cherries 
getting this super send-off? 


0 N -_ season brings new proof: These rugged 
AS tI | N GT PLIOFILM bags are the best method yet devel- 

BING CHERRIES oped for packing, shipping and selling cherries 

—or any produce. No other packaging method 

rise . q provides such a perfect combination of 

~ strength, eye-appeal and quality protection. 
PLIoFILM heat-seals easily, handles smoothly 

in bagging machinery. PLioFiLM bags come in 

most sizes, plain or printed, with tie, elastic or 

header tops. For information, write: Goodyear. 


Pliofilm Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 





2 
p 
a 


Reduces danger of Sreakage Year-resistant. durable 
with cherries or heavy produce stands rough handling 





Moistureproof—seals in quality Transparent —lets customer 
see contents 


GOOD,” YEAR 


PACKAGING 


Good things FILM 
are better in 


3-way protection against air, moisture, liquids 


Pitefiim. a rubber hydrechionde 
We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD" — Every Sunday—ABC Network T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio 
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Avoid the ‘‘boss’’ complex and build 
up team spirit in your orchard crews. 


By HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


RUIT GROWERS who have been 

in the game for the past decade 
know that by harvest at least they 
will be feeling the pinch of a labor 
shortage Our military machine 
again, like the doctor’s leech of the 
olden days, 1s sucking off blood power 
Many manufacturing concerns under 
the impetus of contracts are 
reaching out for more help and at the 
same time are being drained of young 
men by the armed services 

Consequently, the labor reserves 
that have helped to pick fruit in re- 
cent years are dwindling. Already in 
my own state a committee of orchard- 
ists has raised the question of emer- 
gency help with the manpower author- 
ities 

Che fruit grower is hit harder than 
any other food producer by labor 
shortages. He has not been able to 
mechanize some of his impor- 
tant operations. No such ingemious 
device as a milking machine has yet 
heen contrived that will successfully 
pick fruit. Furthermore, much of the 
labor is concentrated and of a 
temporary nature 

Caught in this squeeze, the grower 
may find it helpful to take a leaf out 
of industry’s book and to give some 
thought to his underlying policies of 
human relations can he make 


war 


most 


cost 


How 
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would that 
them 
Matthew vii. 1 


Cheretore all things whatsoeve 
‘ should do to you, «ke 


» ye even so t& 


the best of the difficult labor 


tion’ 


situa- 


There has been a significant change 
in industrial attitudes in recent years. 
The boss who thought he could hire 
and fire workers with impunity has 
vanished from most plants, to be re- 
placed by an executive 
dustrial psychology. 

The tendency to look upon labor as 
a commodity never was sound, for 
human beings cannot be treated suc- 
cessfully like figures in an account 
book or supplies on the shelf. Among 
the most popular courses in our uni 
versity extension program with in- 
dustry are those in personnel man- 
agement, the arts of supervision, and 
human relations. Getting along with 
people is perhaps the greatest of our 
modern problems, and the fruit 
grower will do well to study this skill 
along with the industrialist and the 
diplomat 

It may seem strange, but the first 
place to organize is undoubtedly one’s 
own mind. Get the cobwebs out of it 
The man who is to lead other people 
these days must have confidence in 
himself and in his work; he must plan 
clearly and be prepared with an alter- 
nate course of action when the plan 
breaks down. 

If he has any complexes or preju 


versed in in 





Henry Bailey Stevens is the author of 
the prize-winning book, The Recovery of 
Culture, which traces the relationship of 
fruit growing to man's whole cultural 
development. He is director of the Ex- 
tension Service, University of New 
Hampshire, and is a fruit grower in his 
own right, having planted and brought 
into bearing two apple orchards.—fd. 











dices against classes or races, he had 
better get rid of them. He should 
make up his mind that he will not 
only deal fairly with all employees, 
but that he will maintain a friendly 
attitude at all times. 

It is his job to develop the spirit of 
teamwork. If he can get the crew into 
the frame of mind in which everybody 
himself a member of the ball 
team, he will have gone a long way 
toward winning the game 

After he has tidied himself up, the 
wise fruit will give some 
thought to the attitudes of his own 
family. Ma and the youngsters are 
likely to feel most keenly the pres- 
sures of a labor shortage and will 
dread the prospect. When other help 
fails, they have to carry a heavier bur 
den, and they deserve double consid- 
eration 


feels 


grower 


The best way is to take them in on 
the planning; to foster in them the 


quiet determination to overcome all 
obstacles. If some labor-saving device 
would help to lift the home load, why 
not take that into account? It may 
not be possible to fulfill all the secret 
wants of the family (a new hat for 
(Continued on page 34) 





NEW relationship is developing 

between grower and worker in 
the nation’s orchards. Its impact is 
being felt by the grower in increased 
output per worker and by the orchard 
worker in an increased sense of re- 
sponsibility and participation. Thus 
inspired, he is increasing his efforts, 
and, as the experience of many grow- 
ers has shown, is returning to the 
same job year after year 

The key to this new relationship is 
good housing. Barracks, tents, cabins, 
converted farm buildings, tenant 
houses, quonsets, bungalows—all are 
used to provide a clean, friendly home 
for the fruit worker. These buildings 
not only are comfortable living quar- 
ters, but also help to satisfy the desire 
of the worker to feel he is an import- 
ant part of the job . 

Labor shortages will again be se- 
vere this year, and good housing is a 
necessity if the fruit grower is to suc- 
cessfully compete for workers. Mich- 
igan grower Oswald Herkner was 
quick to realize this three years ago 
Herkner grows 250 tons of red tart 
cherries, 8,000 bushels of apples, and 
900 bushels of prunes near Traverse 
City, and annually employs some 150 
Mexicans during the harvest season 

To house his workers, he built 20 
adjoining one-room cabins, using con 
crete slabs for the floor, concrete 
masonry for the walls, and native 
lumber for the roofs. The cabins cost 
$160 each to build and $80 to furnish 
with kerosene stoves, refrigerators, 
bunks, tables, and water buckets 

“The cabins have more than paid for 


themselves in higher output per work- 
er, greater contentment among fam- 
ilies, and savings in labor required to 
provide tents,” Herkner said. “Also, 
it is easier to obtain workers since 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the same 
pickers have been coming back each 
year 

“The leaders tell their group to step 
up production, with the result that we 


transient orchard workers. W. D. Ravens- 
croft of Connecticet uses a half dozen. 


get lugs weighing 30 pounds instead 
of the customary 28 pounds,” Herk- 
ner pointed out. Here is evidence of 
the value of an advantageous relation- 


ship between grower and worker 
based on adequate housing 

When housing at the orchard is 
provided, entertainment—another im- 
portant ingredient in a long, success- 
ful harvest season—is unlimited 
Baseball, games, swimming, and fish- 
ing are popular. John Snyder, exten- 
sion horticulturist of Washington 


Pumice block was used for the housing 
provided by C. King Benton in Oregon. 


State College, tells how berry grower 
Donald Hanson of Burlington is do- 
ing an outstanding job for his work- 
ers. “For years,” Snyder points out, 
“Hanson has been using Nez Perc 
Indians. A few days before time to 
start picking, he travels nearly 500 
miles to bring them to work in his 
truck. 

“Hanson has learned to know and 
understand his workers and all but 
speaks their dialect. He houses them 
in clean, comfortable cabins. But he 
doesn’t stop there. Knowing how In- 
dians enjoy water sports, Hanson 
takes them in his truck to a water 
pageant not far from the Hanson 
ranch. They also go to a Fourth of 
July celebration, and toward the end 
of the season he takes them on a boat 
trip on Puget Sound.” 
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Types of housing may vary from 
barracks for single workers, two- 
room cabins for migrant families, sep- 
arate dormitories for mixed migrant 
crews, and more elaborate four or 
five-room houses for year-round help. 

In the large pear and apple produc- 
ing area at Hood River, Ore., Howard 
Left — Year-round workers enjoy these 


comfortable quarters on almond-fig-prune 
ranch of Eimer Armfield in California. 


foak y 


Smiles. help to fill baskets more quickly. 
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Top—Remodeled barn on Bishop orchard 
in Connecticut houses pickers and pro- 
vides space for recreation. 


Above—Foreman and family live in this 
attractive bungalow on Merrill Orchard 
in southern California. 


Shoemaker has built 22 attractive cab- 
ins for his pickers and packing house 
help. One of the ladies who works in 
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The 20 adjoining one-room concrete cabins provided for his workers have more than 
paid for themselves, says Oswald Herkner, large-scale cherry grower in Michigan. 


the packing shed has returned each 
fall for 24 years. 

Shoemaker is a pioneer in better 
housing for workers, and his cabins 
were completed and furnished at a 
cost of $500 each. Every well-operat- 
ed camp has hot and cold running 
water with ample bathing, laundering, 
and toilet facilities. Shoemaker’s camp 
is no exception, and a special utility 
room is provided for this purpose. 

A good example of barracks-type 
housing is the remodeled barn at the 
B. W. Bishop & Sons Orchard, Guil- 
ford, Conn. In 1946 the Bishops in- 
stalled two floors in an unused barn 
with lumber from their woodlot. A 
kitchen was built on, and bathroom 
with lavatories and showers provided. 
The second floor was fitted out with 
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15 army bunk beds, and two separate 
rooms hold two beds each, 

Each year girls between the ages of 
14 and 20 come to this camp from the 
Federation of Greater New York City 
Churches. For board and room, the 
girls pay $8 weekly. Visitors are al- 
lowed from seven to nine each eve- 
ning, and on Saturday nights tables 
and ping pong equipment are moved 
out to make room for a dance. Sun- 
day afternoon transportation is pro- 
vided to an ocean beach for salt water 
bathing. 

On Labor Day, the Bishops close 
the girls’ camp and Jamaicans are 
brought in for apple picking. 

In addition to being the foundation 
of the successful labor program, the 

(Continued on page 38) 


One of the many buildings in the army camp at Salem, Ore., converted into housing 
for 500 workers. The project is sponsored by businessmen, growers and processors. 
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Twenty-two units of this type are bringing pickers and packers back year after year 
to handle the 50,000 boxes of fruit produced in the Shoemaker Orchards in Oregon. 
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For a work saver and a machine 


of innumerable uses you 


can’t beat. 


THE GARDEN TRACT 


N° OTHER BRANCH of agri- 
culture requires the diversity of 
operations to produce a crop as does 
fruit and nut growing. And in no 
other branch of agriculture is there so 
great a seasonal fluctuation of labor 
In California, for example, the minti- 
mum-maximum labor ratio for fruits 
and nuts is approximately one to eight, 
with the least amount of help required 
in April and the most in September. 
Were it possible to reduce the demand 
for hand labor one of the most impor- 
tant problems in fruit growing would 
be at least partially solved. 

Fortunately for many fruit grow- 
ers the little garden tractor has proved 
to be a mighty labor saver and shows 
an astonishing degree of versatility 
in doing orchard and berry jobs of all 
types and descriptions 

The garden tractor has been vastly 
improved since the days when only 
a few companies were pioneering in 
its development. And its spectacular 
rise since 1946 has been an unexpected 
feature of the postwar agricultural 
period. Today there are over 75 com- 
panies producing garden tractors and 
as a result still more improvements 
are bound to come, thus making the 
little tractor even more indispensable. 

The innumerable uses in fruit 
growing to which the garden tractor 
can be adapted, starting with the dor- 
mant season, include : power for prun- 
ing, hauling prunings, cultivating, 
mowing, spraying small-sized or- 
chards, fertilizing, hauling fruit, plant- 
ing, and irrigating ; not to mention its 
adaptability for such jobs as mowing 
lawns, preparing home gardens, spray 
painting, and sawing wood 

Garden tractors are popular with 
tree fruit and berry growers alike. 
Growers with large acreages and big 
equipment are finding them an excel- 
lent supplementary piece of equip- 
ment, and they are a first-line tool 
for berry growers and growers with 
small acreages 

John Dalisky at Sumner, Wash., 
uses his riding-type garden tractor 
to cut labor costs when pruning. Mr 
Dalisky says his little tractor is the 
best investment he ever made for his 
raspberry farm and that “It pays for 
itself each year."’ He continues: “My 
work is cut in half and I can raise bet- 


“4 


ter berries. Without this machine it 
took nearly all the profit paying hired 
labor. Now | can have that profit.” 
At pruning time Dalisky hooks on 
to his tractor a small two-wheel 
trailer, hires a neighbor, puts his niece 
in the driver's seat, and the three go 
to work. The two men walk along 
the slow-moving trailer down the 


A trailer attached to his Perrin tractor, 
made in Tacoma, Wash., enables John 
Dalisky to cut his pruning time in half. 


Disking is simplified with the Tiger riding- 
type garden tractor, made by the Pied- 
mont Tractor Division, Keyser, W. Va. 


rows, prune the raspberries, and drop 
the clippings right into the trailer. 
With a man working a row on each 
side, they prune three and one-half 
acres in a 10-hour day 


a 


Mowing raspberries in Blubaugh planting 
with the Gravely, made by Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cultivator Co., Dunber, W. Va. 


Cutting mulch for use in the orchard with 


the Bready, manufactured by the Bready 
Tractor & implement Co., Solon, Ohio. 


This system saves all the work of 
going back for the prunings, and the 
field is left clean and ready for fer- 
tilizing and cultivating. 

Dalisky uses the same idea when 
taking out the old canes. A man work- 
ing on each sidé cuts them out and 
dumps them directly into the trailer 

The garden tractor can also be used 
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A compressor on this Bolens Huski, made 
by Bolens Tractor Div., Port Washington, 
Wis., furnishes the power for pruning. 


to operate a power pruner. A south- 
ern Ohio fruit grower mounted a 
small compressor on his garden trac- 
tor for this purpose. The tractor is 
rated at three horsepower which is 
sufficient to operate one pruner with 
a pressure of 120 pounds. With a 
four-foot pruning tool, pruning time 
is reduced by one-third on a large, 
mature tree, and one-half on younger 
trees. 

The same compressor is 
paint spraying 

Glenn Lucas of Gervais, Ore 
finds the garden tractor useful in 
pruning. In his new improved Santi- 


used for 


, also 
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Left—The Edgeton, the smallest garden 
tractor made by the Standard Engine Co., 
raspberries. 


Minneapolis, cultivating 


Solid growth in strawberry rows is read- 
ily broken up with the Ariens tiller, made 
by the Ariens Company, Brillion, Wis. 


Sawing wood, another use for the garden 
tractor, is being done here with the Shaw, 
made by Shaw Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Kans. 
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With the Jari power scythe, made by Jari 
Products inc., Minneapolis 8, it's easy to 
mow close to fruit trees and berry plants. 


am blackberry field, he throws the 
prunings in the center of the rows 
and disks them in with his tractor. 

Although not strictly a garden trac- 
tor, the Scythette, a small motor- 
powered scythe, is an excellent prun- 
ing tool for berries. Eldon Banta of 
Lebanon, Ohio, grower of apples, 
peaches, and berries, uses his Scyth- 
ette for trimming black raspberries. 
“T can go along very quickly and trim 


off all lateral branches in a very satis- 
factory manner,” he says 

One man can prune an acre of ber- 
ries a day very nicely. The motor 
consumes about half a gallon of gaso- 
line a day. The Scythette is also 
handy for mowing weeds and grass 
under apple and peach trees. “After 
mowing the orchard, one man with 
the Scythette can trim under the trees 
in a couple of days what it would re- 
quire three men with scythes to do in 
the same period,” Banta says. 

Following the pruning season, the 
garden tractor can be used to save 
labor when planting. At the Concord 
Gardens Farm at Concord, Mass., 
seven members of the Taranto family 
share the work load, and it didn’t take 
Manager Tom Taranto long to realize 
that the garden tractor could cut costs 
and save labor. 

He planted three acres of straw 
berry beds with the help of his garden 
tractor. 

Furrows in which the young plants 
were set were prepared with the fur 
rowing attachment. The same method 
was used to plant a half-acre of rasp- 
berries in 1949. Regular cultivation 
plus good management combine to 
produce nearly 20,000 quarts of 
strawberries each year. 

And the same formula helped pro- 
duce about 700 quarts of raspberries 
in 1950. 

Many resourceful growers have 
rigged their garden tractors for spray- 
ing. F. B. Hilliker of Des Moines, 
Iowa, in relating the uses of his five 
horsepower garden tractor, enthusi- 
astically says, ‘““There’s nothing that 
can equal it.” This lowa apple and 
berry grower uses a 50-gallon power 
sprayer on his hillside orchard. The 
tractor pushes and drives the sprayer 
with plenty of power to spare, deliver- 
ing a 30-foot spray. 

Fred Feltz of North Collins, N. ¥ 
grows raspberries, grapes, apples, and 
peaches. He finds the garden tractors 
are excellent for a wide variety of 
functions in connection with growing 
these fruit crops, including spraying 
Feltz mounts his sprayers right on the 
tractor, thus avoiding the damage fre- 
quently caused when sprayers 
pulled over the ground. He 
mounts his transplanters right on the 
tractors, giving him better control of 
the device. 

\fter the spraying when 
the weeds begin to grow, the garden 
tractor saves many a_ back-breaking 
job in tilling and cultivating. Glenn 
Lucas, who disks in raspberry prun 
ings, also uses his garden tractor in 
his strawberry fields. 

Lucas straddles the rows with his 
disk, throwing the dirt away from 
the vines and cutting the runners at 
the same time. If he finds a vacant 

(Continued on page 32 
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RASPBERRY 
HARVESTING 


Another milestone in the coming 
evolution of orchard machinery 


By RICHARD C. BELL 
Names 


F‘ JR WEEKS Paul 
worried about his raspberries. 
They were ripening fast on his farm 
at North Puyallup, Wash., and hired 
help was hard to get and costly. 

\t the same time, it didn’t make 
sense to pick millions of little berries 


was 


each year by hand. There must be a 
way to do it mechanically—at much 
lower costs and with resulting higher 
quality fruit 

Several other western Washington 
raspberry growers were thinking 
ilong these lines, too. If their indus- 
try was to survive mounting produc- 
tion and harvesting costs, something 
had to be done about hand harvesting. 

There was the Rowe Farms’ Holly- 
crest Division near Olympia, with 
over 60 acres of raspberries. L. P. 
Zabroski of Puyallup and Peter Kreis- 
man, Jr., both had much smaller acre- 
but good ideas on mechanical 
harvesters. Chet Palmer, Puyallup 
and several others would 
like to see raspberries picked the easy 
wav—bv machine instead of by hand 

Individually, and in some cases 
co-operatively, these men tackled the 
problem and the results are a number 
of different types of mechanical rasp- 
berry harvesters which bid fair to 
revolutionize the entire industry of the 
Pacific Northwest and perhaps the 
nation 


ages 


machinist, 


1% 
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Many of their machines are in the 
experimental stage. Others have sev- 
eral seasons’ operations behind them 
and appear to be nearing the final 
stage of perfection. 

Dr. C. D. Schwartze, horticulturist 
at the Western Washington Experi- 
ment Station in Puyallup, has been as 
close to this program as probably any 
man in the state. He says: “I am con- 
vinced mechanical harvesting of rasp- 
berries is feasible . . . the job now is to 
perfect such a harvester or harvesters. 


Above—The Two-Force Berry Harvester 
is more than tripling the amount of ber- 
ries that can be harvested by one picker. 


Le(t—Another view of the Two-Force 
harvester showing the catching board 
onto which berries drop and then roll 
gently into the containers underneath. 


Below, left—-The Kreisman Mobile Shaker 
is another harvester for smaller acreages. 


Below, right—The Zabroski Steel Terrier, 


which shakes off the berries with rubber 
fingers, is for large-scale harvesting. 


Raspberries shaken off by me- 
chanical harvesters are as good as 
and in some respects of better quality 
than hand picked, mainly because of 
more uniform maturity.” 

To get back to Paul Names. One 
morning in 1947 when his berries 
were ripe and pickers hard to get, he 
“went out and shook the bushes on 
the theory it would be cheaper to 
force them off and gather them up 
rather than pick them by hand.” 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Cia Cag NEWS 





e Rails Seek Ever Increasing Rates from West Coast 


e G. M. Bentley Retires from Secretaryship of Tennessee Society 


MICHIGAN—Well satisfied with the 
work of their quacking friends in 1950, 
strawberry growers this year plan to use 
geese even more extensively to control 
quack grass, says John Tomkins, small fruit 
specialist. The only drawback, he reports, 
is that these little feathered helpers will not 
touch the broadleaf weeds.—A. E. Mitchell, 
East Lansing. 


CALIFORNIA—The California Grape 
and Tree Fruit League held its annual meet- 
ing recently in Fresno. This group, com- 
prising about 80 per cent of the growers 
and shippers of the state, cuts across orgami- 
zational lines to take care of problems com- 
mon to the entire industry 

lo nobody's surprise, the first subject 
raised was freight rates. An interim freight 
rate increase was granted on March 12, 
1951, which increased the rates on carlots 
of fresh fruits, vegetables, and melons an 
average of $6 a car 

Since the March 12 increase the railroads 
have asked for an additional 15 per cent 
increase, which would add an average of $45 
a car to present charges, and an additional 
increase of 15 per cent in refrigeration and 
other protective services, which would bring 
the total increased costs to $60 to $70 a car. 

The opinion at the meeting seemed to be 
that with luck the railroad car situation will 
be adequate in 1951 although figures do not 
seem to bear out the statement 

The box car situation is bad. There are 
probably 106,000 reefer cars in service with 
95,000 available for transportation of per- 
ishables but with only about 65,000 in really 
serviceable condition. In reality the nation 
as a whole is terribly short of refrigerator 
cars but due to the fact that P.F.E. and 
S.F.R.D. control most of the cars, Califor- 
nia is pretty well taken care of. Shippers 
in Califorma would suffer a real car short- 
age if the old car pool idea were reactivated 

Reefers are passing out of repair at the 
rate of 4,488 cars last year with only 2,198 
new cars made available. While 8,332 reefers 
are on order, at the present rate of construc- 
tion only 1,400 will be delivered in 1951. 

.. V. Plummer, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company, believes more growers should 
take advantage of the half-stage icing cars. 
These cars have a platform about half way 
up the end bunkers and take about 5,000 
pounds of ice instead of the 11,000 needed 
for a full iced car. The half iced car can 
be used for precooled fruit or fruit out of 
cold storage and for most any crop during 
the cool fall or winter months 

full iced car to New York from the 
West Coast might cost $125: a half iced car 
about $97 

D. M. Rubel, chief, deciduous and citrus 
fruits, Production Marketing Administra- 
tion, came out from Washington to tell the 
growers the bad news about legal minimum 
prices on fruits and vegetables. The freeze 
prices on processors will be broken down 
into a multitude of price gradations for size, 
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quality, etc. The price on the raw product 
will be established at either parity or the 
highest price received by producers during 
the base period May 24 to June 24, 1950, 
whichever is highest.—Jack T. Pickett. 


TENNESSEE—Prof. G. M. Bentley, who 
has served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Tennessee State Horticultural Society al- 
most continuously for about 40 years, has 
resigned his position. President James A. 
Stokely has appointed A. N. Pratt, 315 Cot- 
ton States Building, Nashville, acting secre- 
tary, and J. J. Bird, associate extension 
horticulturist, P.O, Box 1071, Knoxville 7, 
acting treasurer, to serve until the next reg- 
ular meeting of the society —A. N. Pratt. 


RHODE ISLAN D—Our little state has a 
new feather for her cap. It is the recent 
granting of University status to the former 
state college. This means that the exten- 
sion service has greatly increased its activi- 
ties over its former level and that there are 


greater possibilities and opportunities for 
improvement and enlargement in research 
at the University Experimental Station. 

Have you ever stopped to consider what 
pest has been the most injurious to your 
crop? Here in Rhode Island growers can- 
not look back over the last few years with- 
out realizing the damage caused by curculio. 
One of the reasons this insect is so preva- 
lent in this section is because of the many 
stone walls scattered throughout the or- 
chard areas. It is the consensus of opinion 
that curculio will always be prevalent until 
something is devised which can be sprayed 
on or around the walls for the eradication 
of this pest in its overwintering stage. 
Don Steere, Sec’y, Kingston, 


ILLINOIS—Varieties are ever changing 
and the alert grower changes with the de- 
mands of consumers. Harry W. Day of 
Carbondale cited figures during the annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural 
(Continued on page 42) 





FRUIT PEST 


ORIENTAL FRUIT MOTH 


(THIRD OF A SERIES) 


HANDBOOK 


THe oriental fruit moth, an immigrant from 
Japan, was first established around Washing- 
ton, D. C., about 1913. Since then it has spread 
to most of the states in which stone fruits are 
grown, A major peach pest, perhaps the most 
important one in some states, it may injure to 
some extent apple, pear, quince, apricot, plum, 
and cherry. 

The moth resembles the codling moth, its 
close relative, but is even smaller, measuring 
one-half inch across the dusky, brown-mottled 
wings. The larva is a pinkish-white worm with @ 
brown head, about one-half inch long. Full- 
grown larvae winter in cocoons, in protected 
places on the tree, or in rubbish on the ground. 
Pupation is in spring, with adults emerging to 
lay eggs on twigs and leaves about the time 
peach trees finish blooming. 

First generation worms commonly bore into 
young shoots, causing the terminal portions to 
wilt and turn black. Later broods attack either 
twigs or fruit. Gum and frass on green fruit 
indicate larval entrance, but there may be 

(Continued on page 41) 


Photographs at right, top to bottom, show 
Oriental fruit moth adult sinters 
larva in peach; typical peach twig in 

Below—Larva in peach twig seulaoeeth 





























“THE FACE IS 
FAMILIAR...” 


Producers of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, like producers of prac- 
tically everything else, are being 
called on for increased supplies. 

This same thing happened 
during the last war, and growers 
and distributors delivered the 
goods. As a result, the produce 
industry earned and has held a 
position of greater importance 
in the national food picture. 

So two long-range objectives 
—financial soundness for the in- 
dustry and improved service to 
consumers—were furthered. 

Once again the produce indus- 
try is faced with the responsibility 
of improving its performance .. . 
is offered the opportunity of 
improving its position. 

This situation calls for practi- 
cal application of the very same 
principles progressive groups 
have been emphasizing for years. 
These fundamental principles are 
not revolutionary, or even new. 
But they are essential to the suc- 
cessful completion of the job at 
hand: 

1. The production of varieties most 
useful in meeting the nation’s 
food needs. 

“2. Increased efficiency in every 
phase of production, grading and 
packing. 

3. Constant efforts by growers and 
distributors to eliminate damage, 
waste and spoilage. 

4. Constant efforts by growers and 
distributors to get produce to the 
consumer at the peak of its qual- 
ity and freshness. 

. Constant efforts to improve the 
distribution process by shorten- 
ing the route, reducing handling 
and speeding movement. 

6. More effective advertising and 
promotion of produce to create 
more uses and greater demand. 

In other words, the situation calls 
for constant, cooperative efforts 
involving every segment of the 
industry, and covering every step 
from the beginning of produc- 
tion to the consumer’s market 
basket. 

The “face”of this program is 
certainly familiar. But we of the 
Atlantic Commission Company 
sincerely believe such a program 
will best enable the produce in- 
dustry to meet its new responsi- 
bilities and promote its future 
well-being. 


ATLANTIC 
COMMISSION CO. 


Affiliate of The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

















WASHINGTON FRUIT LETTER 


® Congress Hesitant About Importing Labor 
® National Program for Rain-Making Needed 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 
Washington Correspondent, American Fruit Grower 


RUIT GROWERS, along with 

many other specialized farmers, 
are disturbed regarding the potential 
manpower shortage this fall but, so 
far, Congress is moving at a snail's 
pace in formulating a farm labor 
program. One reason for this is that 
farmers have not come forward with 
a united program. 

So far, fruit growers have viewed 
the problem primarily as a sectional 
one, when, of course, it obviously ts 
national. Texas, for instance, would 
be happy if Uncle Sam would just 
recruit Mexicans, and allow growers 
to pay the transportation from the 
Mexican border towns. But this 
wouldn't be much of a solution for 
New York and Washington growers. 

At this time it appears that fruit 
growers will be lucky to get Uncle 
Sam to agree to recruit foreign 
workers (Mexicans, Jamaicans) and 
to bring them to a port of debarka- 
tion, allowing growers who want 
such labor to take it from there, 
under strict safeguards. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT subject 
that everybody talks about and a few 
legislators are trying to do some- 
thing about is the weather—more 
specifically, rain-making. 

A special joint committee, headed 
by Senator Clinton D. Anderson 
(D.-N.M.), who was formerly Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, is probing in- 
to all phases of rain-making and its 
legal control from a federal stand- 
point. Several states already have 
passed laws regulating rain-making 
to the extent that a board, or com- 
mission, must pass on each group’s 
request for rain. Yet, obviously the 
regulation of rain-making, is more 
of a federal function, since rain- 
making in one state may cause it to 
rain in another. 

Senator Anderson is author of a 
bill that is serving as a springboard 
for discussion of this important 
question. A meeting of the minds 
among farmers, and a program be- 
hind which they can unite, would do 
much to clear up the confusion. 


PRICE CONTROLS on every food 
item—including fruits—can be ex- 
pected to be recommended to the 
Congress by the administration, 
presaging another running battle be- 
tween Congress and the Executive 


Branch over the new Defense Pro- 
duction Act which will be framed 
between now and June 30, when the 
act passed in 1950 expires. 

“Considering the public pressures 
that are building up for stopping the 
march of higher prices and the 
tremendous propaganda machine of 
the administration, this is no time to 
‘laugh off’ the threat of price con- 
trols over any commodity,” one ob- 
server commented, pointing to the 
case of the ceilings that have been 
placed on cotton and on wool. 

It seemed probable that the ad- 
ministration would couple its de- 
mands for controls with a call for a 
huge subsidy program to fruit grow- 
ers and others, in order to obtain 
“stabilization” of prices. This is the 
so-called “Brannan Plan,” put into a 
war uniform. It will “stabilize” 
prices perhaps for a time, but it will 
“de-stabilize” taxes. 


THE NEW apple grades, next-to- 
the-last version of which had been 
sent to the Government Printing 
Office by April 15, will be in effect 
around June J, according to best in- 
formation obtainable here 

After the grades are released in 
printed form, the industry will have 
30 days in which to make sug- 
gestions for revisions. Final grades 
will then be promulgated. Details 
of the new grades will be published 
in AMERICAN Fruit GROWER. 


F. A. MOTZ, foreign fruit specialist 
of the U. S. Department of State, has 
returned home under the two-year 
rotation program and will be avail- 
able for consultation and conferences 
with deciduous fruit growers until 
July 1, it is understood here. 


ONE BIG problem building up is 
the shortage of boxcars. Represen- 
tative Walt Horan (R.-Wash.), the 
only full-fledged apple grower in 
Congress, has warned that this 
shortage of freight cars “threatens 
to result this summer in the worst 
freight crisis in U. S. history. 
“Unless the railroad and federal 
agencies concerned take immediate 
and aggressive action to get more 
rolling stock on the lines, Congress 
will be forced to establish a govern- 
ment-sponsored freight car construc- 
tion program,” he recently warned. 
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BLACK LEAF’ PARATHION — Dustiess 


Black Leaf Parathion wettable powder formulations 
are now dustless. Available as 15% or 25% parathion, 
these desirable formulations are designed to avoid the 
problem of “dustiness’”” when the wettable powder is 
being handled. Permits the addition of the parathion 
wettable powder directly to the spray tank while refilling. 


Black Leaf Parathion wettable powders are packaged 
in 2-pound bags, sixteen per shipping carton, for con- 
venience in handling. Vapor-proof packaging eliminates 
undesirable odors in transit and storage, and protects 
the contents of the packages from deterioration. Use 
from % to 1% pounds in 100 gallons of spray, depend- 
ing upon insects to be controlled, and other materials 
used in the same application. 


Black Leaf Parathion wettable powders are effective 
against European Red Mite, Two-Spotted Mite, Pacific 
Mite, Brown Almond Mite, various species of Aphids, 
and certain other similar insects. Parathion, while ex- 
tremely effective as an insecticide, is also highly poison- 
ous to human beings if inhaled, absorbed through the 
skin, or swallowed. Danger may be minimized if, and 
only if, most stringent precautions are rigidly and con- 
stantly followed. Follow directions on labels, and consult 
local agricultural authorities for information as to tim- 
ing of applications, etc. 
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The BLACK LEAF family includes: Black Leaf 40 
...Black Leaf 155... Black Leaf 50% DDT...Black 
Leaf 15% and 25% Parathion (Dustless)...and, Black 
Leaf Vapo-Fume® 40 (Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate). 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation - Richmond, Virginia 
u * : 
The’ LEAF that protects the tree 
ua mar 
” plack 
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GETTING WITH THIS NEW FUNGICIOE CRAG 3H 
YOULL HAVE A HARD JOB FINDING ANY 
APPLE SCAB OR RED MITES#* IN MY ORCHARD. 
IM GETTING OTHER BENEFITS TOO! 


5A 
SE TOM, LET ME SHOW YOu THE RESULTS IM 











LOOK AT THOSE TREES. SEE REMEMBER WE JUST HAD 
THE GREATER LEAF AREA A RAINY SPELL? I GorGooD 
PER SPUR? SEE HOW LIGHT] | PROTECTION TH 


ROUGH 
AND EVEN THE SPRAY —@ | IT- THAT CRAG SPRAY 


RESIDUE REALLY STICKS, 
I DIDNT HAVE TO USE ANY 
S OR STICKERS 











IVE FOUNDERAG 344 easy 
AND CONVENIENT TO HANDLU 


COMMON 
INSECTICIDES. MY SPRAY 
CREW LIKES IT BECAUSE 
THE SPRAY SOLUTIONS 
ARE NO MORE HARMFUL 











CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 
“Crag” s @ registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 











A clean sweep of all nuts is made where 

sprinkler irrigation to settle the dust 

precedes mechanicai harvesting. The 

horvester covers an acre an hour. The 

operator wears a respirator for protec- 
tion against flying particles. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
NUT GROWERS 

UT HARVEST in California is 

fast being removed from the 
stoop labor class of work. About 100 
machines last season harvested al 
monds and walnuts. In other parts of 
the country the same machines har 
vested filberts, pecans, and tung nuts 
One grower purchased a machine for 
harvesting figs. 

Herm Fortier and a neighbor of 
his, almond growers near Chico, 
Calif., hit on an idea that has proved 
worth-while. Everyone realizes that 
such machines are not perfect in that 
they will pick up clods along with the 
nuts where the soil is poorly prepared 
ahead of harvest. 

Against the recommendations of 
the economists, these neighbors 
bought orchard sprinklers to replace 
furrows for irrigation. Now, in addi- 
tion to saving labor and having or- 
chards free of red spider, the soil is 
left in perfect condition for mechan- 
ical harvest. 


How the Harvester Works 

The brush-type machine is built for 
one of the more popular makes of 
tractor. With the brush sweeping 
forward, a deflector shield is used to 
direct the nuts into overhead convey- 
ors which place them in a trailer 
hitched to the tractor. The one-man 
operation is fast enough that the ma- 
chine can be stopped while the oper 
ator takes the nuts to the huller house. 
There the trailer load is dumped in a 
pit or on the floor. Sometimes several 
trailer loads are dumped on the floor 
to be scraped to the huller later 

\n important improvement made 
on last year’s machine is the windrow 
brushes, which clean from in front of 
the tractor wheels. They give the 
machine an eight-foot swath width 
while the machine operates at about 
a mile an hour. Where before a few 
nuts could be found behind the ma 
chine, it now makes a clean sweep 
where the orchard soil has been set- 
tled with sprinkler irrigation ahead of 
harvest—R. R. Parks 
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RORY COLLINS INCREASES 
PEAR YIELD 50% WITH 
SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


Hood River Valley, Oregon— When it comes to pears, Rory 
Collins grows ’em big and juicy in one of the country’s 


most productive orchards. ‘Kor many years,” 


he writes, 


“T have been able to produce 1,000 bushels per acre by 
using heavy cover crops, fertilizer, and rill irrigation. Now 
last year, by the addition of sprinkler irrigation, the 
yield went up to 1,500 bushels per acre of Bartlett and 


Bosc pears!” 


No Plowing, No Mowing 
Collins has practiced no tillage in his orchard for nearly 


15 years. He counts on a dense, permanent 
cover crop to maintain soil humus and 
avoid erosion of the light, porous soil. 
Portable sprinkler irrigation meets his re- 
quirements ideally. 

“All the good things said about sprinkler 
systems cannot be exaggerated,” says 
Collins. “‘Quickly-changed sprinkler pipes 
make it easy to cover every inch of ground 
with the correct amount of water. By 
using a good layout of right-size lines and 
the proper type of sprinkler heads, a per- 
fect job of watering, like natural rain, can 
be done easily.” 

The Collins sprinkler system is equipped 
with Alcoa Aluminum Pipe. 





A Florida lime grower reports his crop 
matured two weeks early as a result of 
sprinkler irrigation. 

> > 


Alcoa Aluminum Irrigation Pipe is so 
smooth inside, it offers very little resist- 
ance to water flow. . 


Since using sprinkler irrigation, a Pennsyl- 
vania grower says his apples are one to 
two sizes larger, with a better finish and 
brighter color. oer 
For help in planning your sprinkler sys- 
tem, talk it over with your county agent, 
soil conservationist, and a reliable sprinkler 
equipment supplier. 

7 + . 
Mail coupon for your free copy of Alcoa’s 
32-page “Pipelines to Profit’”’ book . . . full 
of useful facts on sprinkler irrigation. 

> . ee 


Supply of Alcoa Irrigation Pipe may be 
limited by military needs for aluminum. 
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Rory Collies ond his wie, Solty, show off some of thelr sprinkler-irrigated pears. 








SPRINKLER SYSTEMS CAN BE 


DESIGNED TO FIT ANY SOIL 


As an Oregon soils specialist pointed out 
recently, one of sprinkler irrigation’s 
biggest advantages is its adaptability to 
all types of soil, from the lightest to the 
heaviest. Water application rates by 
sprinkling vary all the way from \%-inch 
per hour up to 2 inches per hour, or more. 
Within this range, whatever type soil you 
have, water can be applied at a rate that 
can be absorbed without runoff or erosion. 





One Man Moves 3 Sections 
of Aluminum Pipe at a Time 


It’s the light weight of Alcoa Aluminum 
that makes sprinkler equipment truly 
portable. Pipe weighs less than % of a 
pound per foot in the 4-inch eiao--chout 
one-third the weight of steél. Saves plenty 
of time and labor in shifting laterals. 








PONDS VALUABLE 

TO ORCHARDISTS 
When it’s located, designed and built 
right, a farm pond can be a great asset. 
Runoff water, which otherwise would be 
wasted, may be used for sprinkler irriga- 
tion, orchard spraying, fish production, 
fire protection. Since 1937, over 175,000 
ponds have been built under the direction 
of SCS technicians. To be sure of water 
when you need it, own a pond! 





WORTH WAITING FOR! 


LCOL 


ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION PIPE 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2149€ ae Building, Pittsburgh 19, Po. 


Please send me “Portable Sprinkler 


Pipelines to Profi.” 





When you use Parathion or other toxic 
insecticides to save your crop .. . use the 


PARATHION 
OUIELORIN: ALORIN 


right mask to save yourself. These MSA 
masks reflect experience gained in de- 


veloping all varieties of protective equip- 
ment to combat hundreds of breathing 
hazards. 


M-S-A FARM SPRAY RESPIRATOR 


Use for outdoor applications. Tested 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Comfort- 


able, gas-tight seal. Chemical cartridges 


and filters readily replaced. 


* 


oror TS & 
eli ‘ 
CONCENTRATIONS 


MS-A GAS-FUME RESPIRATOR 


Has replaceable chemical cartridges 
carried on back harness, to remove air 


° FOR 
MEDIUM : 
CONCENTRATIONS 


M-S-A INDUSTRIAL GAS MASK GMC-1 


Full-vision, facial protection, com- 
fortable gas-tight seal. Replaceable 
canisters. Tested—U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Use when formulating, 
mixing or applying indoors, and in 
other heavy exposures. A must for 
airplane pilots when dusting or 


spraying. 


intake from working zone. Unob- 
é. structed vision—unhampered freedom 
Ie for wearer. 


© FOR 
HEAVY 
CONCENTRATIONS 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


At Your Service: 54 Branch Offices 
in the United States and Canada 





AIR FREIGHT IS LUSTY 
INFANT INDUSTRY 


HE BIG question that looms on the 

transportation horizon of perish- 
ables is air freight. The Army is 
demonstrating what can be done in 
this field, and the actual figures of the 
commercial domestic lines are rather 
surprising. For example, in 1949 the 
domestic certified airlines carried 132 
million ton miles of freight. This looks 
small compared to the railroads’ 526 
billion ton miles; but air freight is 
doubling its weight like any new-born 
baby. 

Jerry L. Pettis, special assistant to 
the president of United Airlines, Inc., 
told the annual meeting of the Cali 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce 
that farmers will not use airplanes for 
cargo just because they like airplanes ; 
they will ship by air only if it is profit- 
able 


Quality Demand Must Exist 

The No. 1 problem in air transport 
of fruits and vegetables, according to 
Mr. Pettis, is creation of a demand 
for high quality farm produce—the 
kind of fruits and vegetables that can 
afford to travel by air. Pettis said he 
thought it reasonable to believe that 
air transported produce S00n will be 
commanding prices which will be 
profitable for the grower and the air 
carrier. 

He continued: “A chart recently 
shown to me revealed that there is not 
a single two-week period in the year 
in California when there is not at least 
one fruit or vegetable which could be 
flown East for marketing. There are 
many periods during the year when 
five or six crops would lend them- 
selves to air transport. These are 
‘naturals’ for air cargo because of such 
things as earlier harvesting, superior 
quality, or lack of these varieties in 
eastern markets 

“T still believe that a practical, con- 
tinuing flight, with grower and airline 
alike participating, is our surest way 
to solve air cargo problems. 

“T believe that thousands of women 
in Chicago will pay a premium price 
of seven and one-half cents a pound 
for a premium product; but we can’t 
send them ‘ordinary’ fruit and vege- 
tables and ask them to pay a premium 
price.” —Jack Pickett 
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With fruit crops, as with vegetables and forage crops, more evidence each 
season points to the advantages of ‘“‘Marlate”’ methoxychlor insecticide. 


IT’S SAFE: It’s not hazardous to people, to livestock or to plants. It 
doesn’t harm even the tender vegetable or fruit foliage. And there’s no 
problem of hazardous residues on crops, either for livestock or people 
who eat the crop. That means it can even be used close to harvest. 


IT WORKS: Kills cherry fruit worm or maggot, plum curculio, destruc- 
tive prune worm, Oriental peach moth, codling moth, and Japanese 
beetle. Kills leaf hoppers and flea beetles on fruit and other crops. Also 
cabbage worms, corn earworms, and many other vegetable insects; 
alfalfa weevil, lygus bug nymphs and other forage-crop pests. 


IT LASTS: One application is usually effective for weeks. 


‘**Marlate’”’ is the only insecticide DU PONT 


with a long-lasting, effective resi- Mi ARLATE” im MARL 
due which is non-hazardous to | _. 
people and livestock. METHOXYCHLOR 


INSECTICIDE ed] 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 


Fungicides: PARZATE* (liquid and Dry), FERMATE,* 
ZERLATE,* Conner A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON® and 
SUL -X Wettable Sulfurs .. . Insecticides: DEE- 
NATE® DDT, MARLATE* M ethoxychlor, LEXONE* Benrene 
Hexachioride, KRENITE* Dinitro serey ‘ates < insecti- 

cide, Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenct ond 
frock Kitore AMMATE,* 2,4-D, TCA and ‘taste - Also: 
Dv Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader Sticker, PAR- 
MONE® Fruit Drop inhibitor, and many others. 

“REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


On ali chemicals clways follow directions for applice- 
tion. Where warning or coution statements on we of the 
product are given, read them carefully. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Control mites with fewer sprays. 
Use new Du Pont EPN 300 In- 
secticide for rapid and long- 
lasting control of mites. It takes 
less material and fewer applica- 
tions per season, so you save on 
time, money and equipment. 
EPN 300 controls European red 
mite, two-spotted mite, Pacific 
mite, Willamette mite and 
Schoene mite. Can be used on 
pears, apples (except McIntosh 
type), plums, peaches, cherries 
and grapes. EPN 300 is also effec- 
tive against plum curculio, and 
shows promise against leaf roll- 
ers, pear psylla and Oriental 
fruit moth. EPN 300 is compat- 
ible with most spray chemicals. 
* * . 


Up to 74% more scab-free fruit 
is the report from a 6-year apple 
orchard test where “Fermate” 
proved itself far better than sul- 
fur on scab control and fruit 
yield. “Fermate” fungicide not 
only controls scab, but is so 
easy on the foliage that you get 
bigger, finer fruit. 
* a * 


For brown rot of peaches, “Zer- 
late” fungicide not only is a 
highly effective control, but has 
the additional advantage of 
light-colored residue that does 
not show on the fruit. 

. . * 
See your dealer now for “Mar- 
late” and other Du Pont pest- 
control chemicals. Ask him also 


Wilmington, Delaware. 











Want ™OFre yo 1 apples? 
spray your orchard with 


A IT 


the mighty mite killer 


Controls European Red 
Mite, Two-Spotted Mite 
and Clover Mite more effec- 
tively than other commer- 
cially available insecticides 
at economical . Re- 
sult: More abundant fruit. 


Aramite is non- png 
relatively low in cost, 

to-handle, compatible with 
most commonly used insecti- 
cides and fungicides, 
harmless to most natural 
predators. 


the ideal apple fungicid 
eet 


ease! 


Controls apple scab so effec- 
tively that it actually eradi- 
cates if sprayed immediately 
after rain. Result: Increased 
quantity and quality of yield. 
Phygon-XL is ideal for ap- 
ples because it combines 
highly fungicidal properties 
with ease of application, 
minimum dosage require- 
ments, and extremely low 
cost per acre of high-quality 
fruit. 


Consult your local experi- 
ment station for recom- 
mended dosages and spray- 
ing schedules, plus custom- 
ary safety measures. 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,529,494. 
**U.S. Pat. No. 2,349,772. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Neugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


Manufacturers of seed protectants- 
Spergon, Spergon-SL, Spergon- 
DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, 
Phygon Paste, Phygon-XL-DDT— 
fungicides — Spergon Wettable 
Phygon- X L— insecticides—Synklor- 
48-E, Synklor-50-W — fungicide- 
insecticides—Spergon Gladiolus 
Dust, Phygon Rose Dust—mite 
killers—Aramite. 





WHY THIN OUR FRUITS? 


RUIT THINNING has been an 

orchard practice for about 200 
years. It did not gain significance, 
until the development of 
commercial fruit production in Amer- 
ca 


however, 


Primarily fruit thinning is for the 
purpose of increasing the size of 
fruits remaining on the tree. Markets 
demand large fruits and as a rule pay 
a premium price sufficient to offset 
the cost of thinning 

Thinning also serves to increase the 
quality of the remaining fruits. The 
more leayes per fruit, the more food 
materials that can be packed into each 
fruit, and the richer its 
health-giving qualities 

Thinning helps, too, to improve the 
color of the remaining fruits but not, 
of course, to the extent that a good 
pruning job will do 

When thinning is done by hand, 
diseased and deformed fruits can be 
eliminated, thus reducing the cull pile 
at harvesttime 


store of 


The effect of thinning on alternate 
bearing is slight, unless the thinning 
job is done as soon after bloom as pos 
sible. Heavy thinning within a month 
after bloom will help maintain annual 
bearing in apples 

This discussion involves hand thin- 
ning of apples and peaches, the fruits 
most commonly thinned. The newer 
chemical methods were discussed in 
the February Spray issue of AMER 
ICAN FRuiT GROWER. 


Thinning of Apples 

Considerable varietal differences 
occur in apple thinning. The Delicious 
variety and its “sports” are notorious- 
ly heavy fruit setters and as they grow 
older have tendencies for extreme al- 
ternate bearing if left unthinned. 
Heavy thinning is practiced with this 
variety, especially in the irrigated 
apple districts of the Northwest. A 
large number of leaves per fruit, 
usually around 50, is necessary if this 
variety is to attain its best quality 

Thinning is usually necessary on 
those varieties which show a heavy set 
after the June drop. These include 
Grimes Golden, Golden Delicious, 
Wealthy, McIntosh, Yellow Trans- 
parent, Stayman, and Jonathan. The 
last two and Rome Beauty in some 
years will require little or no thinning. 
Delicious in the East and Midwest in 
some years has such a heavy June 
drop that thinning is unnecessary. 

Hand thinning is governed by the 
amount of space remaining between 
fruits left on the tree. The distance 
ranges from six to 10 inches and 
varies according to tree vigor, heavi- 
and soil moisture. With 
varieties the extent of thinning 


ness of set, 
some 


consists in leaving one fruit per spur 
This is frequently the case with the 
Stayman, Turley, Delicious, Rome 
Beauty, and Melntosh. With the 
Wealthy, Golden Delicious, Grimes 
Golden, Yellow Transparent, Bald- 
win, York Imperial, and Oldenburg, 
additional spacing is usually neces- 
sary. 

Early maturing varieties such as 
Yellow Transparent, Lodi, and Old- 
enburg respond better to early thin- 
ning than to thinning after the June 
drop. In the case of fall maturing 
varieties, thinning after the June drop 
saves labor and time 

It will require from two to three 
man hours to properly thin the aver- 
age mature apple tree, and a heavily) 
set tree will require an additional hour 
or two 


Peach Thinning 

The peach, by nature, is a heavy 
bearing tree. Under present intensive 
cultural practices which induce heavy 
fruit set, peach thinning has become 
an essential practice 

As with apples, early maturing va- 
rieties respond better to early than to 
late thinning. Golden Jubilee, Red- 
haven, and other early varieties are 
especially responsive to thinning with- 
in six weeks after bloom. Redhaven 
requires heavy thinning if good mar- 
ketable sized fruit is to be harvested 

Varieties ripening during the EI- 
berta season can usually be thinned 
any time up to about four weeks from 
picking. This is possible because dur- 
ing the early stages of growth the pit 
or stone of the peach develops rapidly 
while the fleshy part grows but little. 
Then from four to six weeks before 
ripening, the fleshy part of the fruit 
develops most rapidly. Thus if thin- 
ning is done any time before this last 
“swell” it will materially increase the 
size of the remaining fruits 

Spacing of fruits ranges between 
four and eight inches, depending upon 
vigor of tree, pruning, and fertilizer 
practices. The more vigorous a tree 
the more fruits it can mature to good 
marketable size. Some peach growers 
have found heavy pruning and light 
thinning a more profitable practice 
because it utilizes less labor. 

During the war years when labor 
was scarce, some peach growers re- 
sorted to the “pole method” of thin- 
ning and discovered they could cut 
thinning time 40 to 50 per cent. A pole 
three or four feet long with a piece of 
rubber hose fastened to one end i 
used to knock off the little peaches. 
This method works very satisfactorily 
in conjunction with a limited amount 
of hand spacing later—Eldon S$ 
Banta 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





Can you give me any figures on the cost of 
harvesting and shipping apples?—Connecticut. 


The cost varies according to the distance 
to market the apples must be shipped. 
the East the cost is approximately 
box, according to E. J. Rasmussen, 
culturist of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. This includes cost of picking, cost 
of the box, grading, packing, and shipping, 
but does not include storage charges. In 
the West, because packing and shipping 
charges are greater, the cost is nearer 
2.25 to $2.50 a box 


| am considering mulching my strawberries 
with sawdust or pine needles. Is this plan 
advisable? —Coalitornia. 


Either pine needles or sawdust, whichever 
is more readily available, makes a good 


mulch, If sawdust is used, nitrogen fertil- 
izer appiications must be increased for the 
first few years, to make up for the amounts 
removed from the soil by the bacteria 


which break down the mulch 

Reports from Kentucky and Oklahoma 
indicate that pine needles make an excellent 
mulch for strawberries. In Kentucky one 


acre of 10-year-old pines provided needles 
for two or three acres of berries. Another 
advantage claimed for this “native” mulch 
is that it spreads easily and evenly. 


| would like your advice as to the correct Over 30,000 men are lH trained to help you 


fee to charge for renting my apple orchards “ 

which are in good condition, having been | get the most out of every hour of work with 

sprayed, pruned, and fertilized from the time ae 

they were planted. The orchards consist of 630 . . 

bearing trees of varying ages. your McCormick farm equipment 
The varieties are Mcintosh, Red Delicious, : : ; : eh Ue 

Red Rome, Red Spy, and Cortland—WNew York. To keep your equipment rollingwhen § equipment, like the ignition tester 
In a fixed-fee arrangement, the operator days mean dollars, IH trained asctcesal above. They attend ee 

assumes the total risk and so must protect men are at your imstant service. They learn how to do your service work 

himself by paying a relatively low rent : "® = : 2 

For this reason, a profit-charing plan may average 6 years of practical experi correctly never skimp or over install. 

be better ence. They know your machines by The 5,400 IH dealers, with 7,000 IH 


Beiore inflation, a satisfactory arrange- : : : 
meant ‘wan. far Ge quchasd quae te oe heart. They can refer quickly to over parts men, team with 18,700 trained 


the taxes and the lessee to keep up the 6,300 service bulletins for data on servicemen to help you get the job 
orchard according to approved orchard any McCormick machine. More, thi done on time. IH trained servicemen 
practices, supplying the necessary equipment y wee, 7 " 

and charging for labor at a specified rate are experts with precision tools and don’t guess, they KNOW. 
At the end of the year the books were bal 

anced and the profits shared on a 50-50 
basis. In the event of a crop failure, the | [Hf 5-Star Service puts ALL FIVE to work for you 
owner did not share in the loss. However, —_— 

machinery and equipment have become so i} 


expensive that the trend is now towards * IH Trained Servicemen 

a 75-25 basis in favor of the renter. i | xkekkr % IH Approved Tools and Equipment 

5-STAR % 1H Blue Ribbon Certified Quality 
% IH Precision Engineered Parts 

Is it advisable to pasture sheep in the SERV ce 


orchard ?—Colorado. * iH Moya Vt gaan for 











Grower experience is varied, but some 


orchardists regularly graze sheep. One See Your IH Dealer .. . for the Most Profitable Help You Can Get 


eastern apple grower pastures from 50 to 


550 sheep, using the orchard for late fall 
(after harvest) pasture and for winter pas- 
ture. He takes the sheep out in the spring 
when the buds start to swell. In late fall 


the sheep do a nice job of cleaning up under 


trees, according to this grower, seemingly 
thriving on three-leaved ivy. He keeps 
plenty of salt and minerals before the sheep 


when pasturing in the orchard and does not s q - 
pasture it too close. It is reported that international Harvester builds equipment that pays for itself in use — McCormick 
other growers pasture right through the Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and 
summer with very little damage Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers — General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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when it rains... 


STAUFFER ’ 
SULPHURS 


It’s the extra-fineness of these 
| 3 Stauffer Sulphurs that means 
extra-adhesiveness...especially in 


wet weather. 


Paste — With a surface average diameter 
of less than 2 microns, “Mag-70” is notice- 
ably finer than the finest dry ground 
products. You can add this free-flowing, 
creamy sulphur paste direct to the spray 
tank by washing through screen. Make 
your own adhesiveness tests by spraying 
“Mag-70" on a clean glass surface and try 


to rinse it off after it has dried. 


EN ASE Microfine Wettable Sul- 


phur— Particle size under 5 microns sur- 
face average diameter. The finest of our 
dry-wettable sulphurs for use in early 
cover sprays on Apple, Pear and Peach. 


Try it for dusting during rains. 


EN SURE Microfine Dusting Sul- 


phur-— Particle size under 5 microns sur- 
face active diameter. Our finest dusting 
sulphur. Specially formulated for dusting 
Apples during light, misty rains for the 


control of Seab. 


OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 
Magnetic Spray” Wettable Sulphur 
“Crown Brand” Wettable Sulphur 
‘Pertection” Dusting Sulphur 
Parathion — Lindone 
DDT — BHC 


STAUFFER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Apopka, Fla 
Houston 2, Tex.— Weslaco, Tex 
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Fruit Breeding in Northern Great Plains 
By MALCOLM C. CUTTING 


EVENTY to a hundred years ago, 

when the tide of eastern settlement 
began to advance into Minnesota and 
Dakota Territory and thence west- 
ward over the Northern Great Plains, 
there seemed little likelihood that 
these unfamiliar, even forbidding, 
areas would ever see the production 
of cultivated fruits. 

Sut the pioneers were a hopeful and 
determined race. They wanted apple 
trees about their homes, and they 
brought the stock or the seed with 
them. None of these was »f choice 
quality, and the winters soon put an 
end to the more desirable kinds. 

One notable exception, however, 
was the Wealthy apple. planted by 
Peter M. Gideon about 1860 at Ex- 
celsior, Minn., from seed obtained 
from Maine. The Wealthy still is one 
of the most important fall apples in 
the United States 

In the same manner, at Worthing- 
ton, Minn., H. J. Ludlow originated 
the Okabene in 1871 from seed of 
the Duchess. Northwestern Green- 
ing was produced in Waupaca County, 
Wisconsin, and first introduced by E. 
W. Daniels in 1872. About 1900, T. 
E. Perkins produced the Perkins and 
Red Wing apples at Red Wing, Minn 


Controlled Fruit Breeding 

In the meantime, the first faltering 
steps in controlled fruit breeding had 
been taken. In 1878 the Board of 
Regents of the University of Minne 
sota purchased 118 acres of land on 
Lake Minnetonka and operated it for 
12 years as a fruit breeding farm, 
with Peter M. Gideon as superintend- 
ent 

This constituted the first state- 
supported fruit breeding work in the 
U.S. and preceded the establishment 
of the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station by seven years. 

In northern Iowa another fruit 
breeder had been in action. In 1864 
Charles G. Patten settled near Charles 
City, where he engaged in the com- 
mercial nursery business and began to 
grow seedlings on an extensive scale. 

In 1869 he planted some Duchess 
seed from Portage, Wis., and was re- 
warded with Patten’s Greening 
(afterwards shortened to Patten), 
one of the hardiest varieties in the 
Upper Mississippi Valley. Other 
well-known apples he produced in the 
same way were Iowa Beauty, East 
man, and Brilliant. 

In 1905 Mr. Patten was awarded a 


silver medal by the American Pomo- 
logical Society for the first collection 
of cross-bred apples ever produced in 
the U. S. He also did pioneer work 
in the cross breeding of plums and 
pears. 

The next great step was in South 
Dakota, where Prof. N. E. Hansen 
took charge of the horticultural de- 
partment at South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, in 1895, and _ pio- 
neered in the hybridization of plums. 

Outstanding among his plum in- 
troductions is Waneta, a true plum of 
great size and good quality, resulting 
from a cross of the largest of our 
improved native plums with a very 
large Japanese variety. Among his 
hybrids the best known are Sapa and 
Opata, from a combination of the 
western sand cherry and an improved 
Japanese plum. 

Staking his faith in the hardy crab 
as a progenitor of an improved apple 
for the Northwest, that faith bore lit- 
eral fruit in the Anoka apple and 
Dolgo crab. 


Largest Fruit Breeding Farm 

Last to be included here among 
pioneer horticultural achievements is 
the present Minnesota Fruit Breed- 
ing Farm at Excelsior. It was estab- 
lished in 1907 as a branch of the state 
experiment station. Starting with 110 
acres, the farm has since been in- 
creased to 230 acres and is today the 
largest experimental station in the 
U. S. devoted to fruit breeding. 

To date, the Minnesota Fruit 
Sreeding Farm has originated, tested, 
and introduced 61 new and improved 
varieties of fruits. Thirty years ago 
it introduced the Latham red rasp- 
berry, a cross between Louden and 
King. Hardy, of fine quality with 
extremely large fruit, the Latham has 
become a leading commercial variety 
in the North. 

Since its inception in 1907, the total 
investment of taxpayers’ money in 
the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm 
has been less than three-quarters of a 
million dollars. The total accrued 
income to Minnesota from the Latham 
raspberry alone is 15 or 20 times this 
amount. 

There is successful horticulture in 
all of the Northern Great Plains states 
today, notably at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, Fargo, and the 
U. S. Northern Great Plains Field 
Station, Mandan, N.D. They and 
others are ably carrying on. 
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CAPPING BERRIES 
MECHANICALLY 
ECHANICAL removal of stems 
and caps from strawberries is 

being accomplished, in the processing 
plant, with a machine developed by the 
University of Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station in their efforts to 
reduce processing costs. Capacity as 
high as 1,500 pounds per hour is pos- 
sible. In addition the berries are 
handled under conditions superior to 
field hand capping. 

A worker capping strawberries in 
the field by hand can “cap” only 93 to 
124 pounds of berries per day. This 
total is based on three or four crates 
of berries ranging in size from five- 
eighths inch to one inch. Where ber- 
ries are one-inch in size cappers can 
do approximately twice as many 
crates 

The Tennessee station has been ex- 
perimenting with capping machines 
for almost a decade. The machine 
now being tested in processing plants 
has a capping efficiency as high as 96 
per cent on the Blakemore and varie- 
ties of similar shape. In the case of 
still other varieties the efficiency is 
around 85 per cent, but this is steadily 
being raised by improvements in ma- 
chine design. 


Machine Construction 

The machine consists of a motor- 
driven upright drum equipped with 
pencil-sized vertical rollers alternately 
metal and rubber-covered. Circling 
the outside and adjacent to the re- 
volving drum is a series of stepped 
stationary shelves or truncated cones. 

$y means of a hopper-feeder device 
uncapped berries are fed simultane- 
ously to all shelves at a common point 
on each. The sharply inclined shelves 
cause the berries to roll against the 
revolving drum where the caps are 
grasped between the closely fitted re- 
volving rollers and pulled free of the 
berries. 

Water sprays are spaced around the 
machine for disposing of caps, stems, 
and other debris to a central receiver 
or refuse tray and for washing the 
berries. Just short of making a com- 
plete path around the machine, the 
capped and washed berries drop 
through openings in the shelves and 
are collected and directed through a 
vertical trough onto an inspection belt. 

A. H. Morgan. 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


Working drawings showing construction 
details are included with the following 


ms: 
Roadside Market $ 
10,000-Bushe!l Apple Cold Storage. . . 
‘enant House ........... 1 
Pole-Type Packing Houwse........... 1.00 
Send remittance in the form of check 
or money order to 





American Fruit Grower 
Plans and Booklet Dept. 
106 Euclid Ave. Willoughby, Ohio 
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SUMMER AHEAD! 
Install 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





HYDRAULIC 


Trac 
CONTROL 


Puts an end to labor waste . . . lets the 
tractor operator do spray work formerly 
oglms 5am Guan dhe que 
or 


r seat 


ringertiP? 





High velocity design embodying dual-iniets 
and adjustable housing vanes. Sides inde- 
pendently piped and operated. Designed 
for concentrates or semi-concentrates re- 
quiring capacities of less than 15 g.p.m. 
per side. Powered with Wisconsin air- 
cooled engines. Fuel tank is in base. Self- 
starter optional. Mounts easily on tank or 
at back of sprayer. 


Attachable AQUA-J ET 


siowen— 


Your Greatest luau 
of Low Cost 


ORCHARD SPRAYING 


Here’s the proven kind of power-sprayer 
conversion equi t that sets a new 
standard of performance. The exclusive 
Aqua-Jet principle of atomization and 
projection gives top-notch spray cover- 
age. For s ly spraying in any type or 
size of o Aqua-Jet gives incredible 
economy of time, materials and man- 
hours. Guaranteed to do a better job—to 
live up to every claim—or full purchase 
price re’ 


nD 


ee 


make a Speed-Jet Rig of y@ 


adjustable, 
terfly patterns. an B air-draft dis 
charge has tremendous carry. For use on 
sprayers having pressures above 300 p.s.i. 
and 15 g.p.m. per side or more. Pays for 
itself in a single season—easy to install. 


100% hydraulic — no power except © 


pump pressure. 


iy AQUA-JET HEADS! 


The patented Aqua- 
Jet head men twin-jet 
atomization of finest par- 
ticle size and longest projec- 
tion. Adjustable for reach 
and sr —_- 11 jet 
tip sizes a for dis- 
charge volumes. 


and this. Coupon — TODAY! 


ase send complete information on A 


qua-jet 
Eauiomen checked below without obligation to 


nque-let SLOWER 





Hurst Inpustries, Inc. 


San Jose, California 


(Subsidiary, CARDOX CORP., Chicogo) 
ostern Distributor: NEWTON CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., Bridgeville, Delaware 





THE ORCHARD HOME 


Homekeeping hearts are the happiest. 
Longfellow 





Experience stories and recipes have 
been submitted this month by and for 
our lady orchardists. A story on the 
nutritional value of figs is offered to 
our women readers by Miss Roberta 
Allen of Hollywood, Calif. 


FOR “CENTRAL HEATING" 


If you've an aim to “look alive” —figs 
to you! Fresh or dried, they yield gen- 
erous amounts of protein, phosphorus, cal- 
cium, and iron. 

As they dry, their carbohydrate value in- 
creases. We know bananas furnish these 
energy compounds, but note the ratio. One 
large banana gives you 60 carbohydrate 
points; four small dried figs give you 260! 
Yes, the total calories of this fine fruit 
are very high. 

Sweet pickle, ginger or lemon-flavored 
preserves, steamed pudding, fruitcake icing 

all these based on figs—have you tried 
them? Or have you ever topped ice cream 
with nuts and fig sirup? For simpler meals, 
try sliced fresh figs, and add cream but no 
sugar. When stewing dried figs, use only 
a little water, no sugar, and add a bit of 
orange juice to give more vitamin C. 


Try this tasty frozen fruit salad by 
Mrs. Susan Gourley, Lincoln, Neb. 


FROZEN FRUIT SALAD 


three-ounce package of cream cheese 
tablespoons cream 
tablespoons lemon juice 

cup mayonnaise 

tablespoon salt 

tablespoons sugar 

cup maraschino cherries 
cup pecans 

cup cherries, canned or fresh 
cup canned pineapple 

cup orange sections 

cup whipping cream 


— wre) 
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Blend cheese with tablespoon of cream. 
Add lemon juice, mayonnaise, salt, and 
sugar, and mix well. 

Combine chopped cherries, chopped nut- 
meats, chopped pineapple, and diced orange 
sections. Add to the blended cheese mixture 
the whipped cream. Fold into fruit mixture. 
Pour into freezing tray and freeze until 
firm. Serves 8 to 10 


Now that the strawberry season is 
approaching, you might like to try 
the following two recipes. The first 
one for shortcake is submitted by Miss 
Selma Bergman of Dinuha, Calif. 


PERFECT STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


cups flour 
teaspoon salt 
cup shortening 
to 1 cup milk 
teaspoons baking powder 
tablespoons sugar 
erg 
4 cups strawberries, sliced and sweetened 
to taste 
1% cups cream for whipping and sugar to 
sweeten. 


Sift together flour, baking powder, sugar 
and salt. Cut in the shortening until it is 
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quite fine. Beat egg in the milk and stir it 
in with a spoon 

Spread the batter in a greased 10-inch 
square pan and bake in a 400°F. oven 20 
to 25 minutes 

When it is cool, cut in half. Spread with 
half the sweetened whipped cream and half 
the berries. Lay the other half on top and 
spread with remaining cream and betries. 


Our second strawberry recipe is 
from Mrs. Hazel M. Brewster of 
Providence, R. I., who adds that any 
fruit may be used in place of straw- 
berries 


STRAWBERRY DELICIOUS 


1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
tablespoons powdered sugar 
A few grains of salt 
3 tablespoons chopped nuts 
1% cups sliced strawberries 
15 marshmallows, cut small 
cup boiled rice 


Fold sugar and salt into whipped cream. 
Add berries, nutmeats. Combine cut marsh- 
mallows with boiled rice. Fold into cream. 
Pour into a bow! and chill in ice box for 
one hour. Serve in tall glasses 


Tempt your family with this des- 
sert suggestion by Miss Frances 
Christopher of Fort Worth, Tex. 


CHERRY JUMBLE 


1 No. 2 can (2% cups) red tart cherries, 
drained (or fresh cherries may be used) 
f, cup sugar 
4 cup cherry syrup 
tablespoon butter or margarine 
cup flour 
teaspoon ‘baking powder 
teaspoon salt 
cup sugar 
2 cup water 


Combine cherries, % cup sugar, and 
cherry syrup; heat to boiling. Add butter 
Remove from heat. Sift dry ingredients 
into mixing bowl. Add water and beat 
well. Pour into well-greased 9-inch square 
pan; top with hot fruit mixture. Bake in 
hot oven (400°) about 40 minutes. Serves 
6-8 


The following are suggestions for 
using different fruits, which were sent 
in by our readers 

To give zest to peaches when serving 
them for dessert, add a little lemon juice 
to them.—Mrs. John Northrup, Conneaut, 
Ohio 


Put 1 cup of strawberries and peaches, 
sliced into small pieces, 4 cup powdered 
sugar, and | egg white into bowl. Beat 
until stiff with rotary beater and serve 
chilled in sherbet glasses—Mrs. K. W 
Rutledge, Franklin, Ga 





Here is a place for women in fruit 
growing to get together and ex- 
change ideas. If you have a good 
fruit recipe, a friendly poem, or a 
story of an interesting orchard ex- 
perience that you would like to share 
with other women in fruit growing, 
send it to the Orchard Home Editor, 
American Fruit Grower, 106 Euclid 
Avenue, Willoughby, Ohio. Payment 
will be made upon publication. 
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NEW FUNGICIDE DISCOVERY 
Means More $$$ to You! 


A new, forward step in fungicides offering growers: 
© Outstanding control of certain fungus diseases. 
© Higher finish on fruit — especially apples. 
© Harvest quality as much as 80% improved. 
© Good plant safety. 
© Compatibility with most commonly used insecticides. 
© Versatility—used on fruits, vegetables, 
nursery plants and cuttings. 


Intensive research by state and federal sae oe and 
commercial research workers has proven ORTHOCIDE 
406 Wettable excellent control of some of the most 
important fungus diseases on apples, cherries and 
many other fruits, vegetables, ornamentals and flowers. 
Now magne for oe sale. 


ORTHOCIDE 406 Wettable” 


id 





iT a an ae ae ee 
*A mew organic rp 


bade tonieateetesens 


For full details on the use of this product in your 
area, contact your nearest ORTHO Fieldman. 








ORTHO CALIFORNIA 


ARMED SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


326 Fennville St., Fennville, Mich. 311 Evens St., Caldwell, idaho 

150 Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 81 S.E. Yamhill, Portiond 14, Ore. 
147 Railroad Ave., Lyndonville, N.Y. 515 N. Tenth St., Sacramento 15, Calif. 
P.O. Box 129, Maryland Heights, Mo. 675 Emory St., San Jose, Calif. 

1010 East Reno, Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 3208 Hamilton Ave., Fresno, Calif. 
P.O. Box 1231, Orlando, Fie. 202 N. Magnolia Ave., Whittier, Calif. 


Other famous ORTHO products for orchard use : 
TAG Fungicide, MICRO-FLOTOX Wettable Sulfur, VAPOPHOS Wettable, ORTHO 
Standard Lead Arsenate, PERSISTO Wettable, VAPOTONE-XX Spray, OPTHO-MITE 








7.0.°S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE, TAG, FLOTOX, VAPOPHOS, PERSISTO, VAPOTONE 


World Leader in Scientific Pest Control 








Puratized 


AGRICULTURAL SPRAY 


| Pat. No. 2,423,262 | 








Elimination of scab means a 
bigger crop, better fruit, more 
vigorous trees. Use Puratized 
Agricultural Spray to guard 
against infection and to inactivate 
scab after it starts. 


The outstanding effectiveness of 
Puratized Agricultural Spray has 
been proven year after year by 
commercial growers everywhere. 


This patented formulation is rec- 
ognized by research authorities as 
a unique contribution for the con- 
trol of scab and other plant 
diseases. Consult your local dealer 
or write today for further details. 


INEXPENSIVE 
One gallon makes 800 gallons of 
spray. 
EASY TO USE 
Instantly water soluble. Leaves no 
visible deposit. Can be applied with 
common insecticides and fungicides. 
VERSATILE 
Effective, too, for brown rot blos- 
som blight of cherries and peaches, 
and certain other plant diseases. 


*Trade Mark 
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NIAGARA CHEMIC 


FOOD i nadenett New York 


GENE SION 
EMICAL pivi 
b—— *cmicah a ove CORP. 


40 Rector Street, tow ¥ 
Manufactured by 


carrownun CHET WY. 
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MECHANICAL RASPBERRY HARVESTING 


(Continued from page 16) 


He used a 3x5-foot piece of ply- 
wood with a handle in the center for 
lifting, and edged on three sides to 
catch the berries. The berries were 
cleaned with a hand bellows and 
dumped into flats. 

“T found by this crude method one 
man could gather three to five times 
as many berries as by hand picking, 
and their quality was better,” said 
Names. 

From this crude beginning Names 
developed a nearly mechanical har- 
vester which patent attorneys call the 
“Two-Force Berry Harvester.” With 
an experienced operator and the help 
of a boy to bring in and take out flats, 
from 35 to 50 thirteen-pound flats 
of raspberries can be harvested in an 
eight-hour day. This compares with 
an average of eight flats for good 
hand pickers. 

“And it means,” says Names, 
“growers should get their raspberries 
harvested for two cents a pound aver- 
age, with workers making as much as 
the going farm wage.” Pickers last 
year often were paid more than a third 
of the gross returns from the berries, 
yet were not averaging the prevailing 
wage rate. 

Names’ mechanical harvester works 
on the principle of two forces oppos- 
ing each other. One is gravity and 
eccentric action of the catching board, 
while the other is a gentle flow of air 
evenly distributed across the board. 

Berries are shaken from canes by 
hand onto the sloping catching board 
and roll gently and slightly downhill 
into handy box containers underneath 
The gentle flow of air from blowers 
removes the bulk of leaves and trash. 
Heavier debris, such as a cluster of 
dried berries, is blown off after three 
or four shakings with a blast of com- 
pressed air through the blower nozzle. 

Uniform Quality 

that there are fewer 
mashed berries and that more berries 
of uniform grade or in the peak of 
goodness will shake off. Hand-picked 
berries run from 20 per cent to 100 
per cent peak of goodness, depending 
on the care of pickers. 


Tests show 


The machine weighs less than 300 
pounds and is pushed like a two- 
wheeled wheelbarrow. It goes under 
the canes instead of through them. 
The operator puts it into position, 
shakes the canes, and the berries roll 
into containers. There is no “dead 
heading” back on rows since the har- 
vester can be pushed down one row 
and pulled back the next. 

About 40 per cent of the success of 
this mechanical picking is proper 


training of the canes, Names declares. 
All laterals should be forced one way. 
He finds it best to put only one guide 
wire on the bearing cane side of the 
row, and two on the opposite side for 
new canes. Bearing canes are fastened 
in groups, for convenient shaking, 
outside the main wire with a “cup” 
wire. One end of this cup wire is 
locked tight to the main wire, and the 
other end is detachable. This group- 
ing of the old canes also simplifies 
pruning as the cup wire can be read- 
ily unhooked and the canes removed. 

The machine is equipped with a 
one and one-half horsepower gas en- 
gine which powers the compressor, 
blower, and eccentric action of the 
catching board. 

It costs only around 35 cents a 
day to operate. 

The harvester costs $350 f.o.b. 
Puyallup, Wash. Tests shows one ma- 
chine will handle an acre of rasp- 
berries in an eight-hour day if the 
canes are shaken every other day, 
one and one-half acres if shaken 
every second day, or two acres if 
shaken every third day. 

A “Community” Picker 

For growers with large acreages, or 
those who would join in purchasing a 
community picker, the raspberry har- 
vester developed by L. P. Zabroski is 
promising. 

The Zabroski Steel Terrier is a 
rather large machine built somewhat 
on the order of a lumber carrier 
and goes over the rows instead of 
alongside them. Last season, during 
a trial run, Zabroski and a_ helper 
picked 47 thirty-pound crates of rasp- 
berries in three hours. To harvest this 
same amount by hand normally re- 
quires 10 good workers for a hard, 
eight-hour day. 

This grower is making a number of 
improvements on the machine this 
year—notably the “rubber fingers” 
which go through the bushes and 
shake off the berries. A patent is pend- 
ing on this feature. The outcome of 
his experiments, Zabroski believes, 
will be a machine which with two 
workers can handle during a season 
20 acres of raspberries, averaging 
five tons to the acre. This includes 
all phases of harvesting, even to 
hauling the fruit to the cannery. 

His mechanical picker is powered 
by a 10 horsepower gasoline motor 
which moves it along the field. An- 
other eight horsepower motor operates 
the shaker fingers and does other jobs. 

The machine has eight sets of rub- 
her fingers on each side of the row 
which vibrate hack and forth through 
the plants to shake off the berries. The 
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berries fall onto a catching platform 
under each side of the fingers and are 
eased into a cup-type elevator which 
lifts them to the platform above. 

These cups, which have a capacity 
of about a box each, are fastened to 
an endless conveyor belt. As the ber- 
ries reach the top platform a blast of 
air from a compressor unit, operated 
by the same motor which does the ele- 
vating, gives them a good cleaning. 
The elevators converge from each side 
when they reach the top and spill the 
cleaned berries into handy containers. 

One man operates the machine 
through the field ; another handles the 
berries on the platform. A truck can 
back right up to the machine and the 
filled containers can be hauled away 
with a minimum of lifting and work. 

Like most mechanical harvesters, 
this one also requires the canes to be 
specially trained. In this instance, 
Zabroski nails a short piece of 2x4 to 
the main posts and strings a wire be- 
tween them on each side. The canes 
are tied to these wires with string. 

The shoots which produce berries 
come up on the inside, he finds ; thus 
the fingers can get among them for 
shaking. The canes are pruned six 
inches higher than for hand picking. 

While the cost of the original ma- 
chine is estimated between $5,000 and 
$6,000 Zabroski feels sufficient exper- 
imenting has been done so that future 
machines can be constructed for 
$3,000 to $4,000, depending, of 
course, on the cost of materials. 

The Zabroskis have been paying 
between $5,000 to $6,000 each season 
to hand pickers, just for their tract 
alone. The machine, however, could 
handle far more acreage on a custom 
basis, so they figure it would more 
than pay for itself in a year. 

At the same time, they find there 
is little waste with this machine and 
that it gathers 80 per cent of the 
berries compared with an average of 
60 per cent for hand picking. 


Other Developments 

Another large-size machine which 
showed promise last year on an ex- 
perimental basis was used at Rowe 
Farms’ Hollycrest Division. After a 
season’s trial, Kenneth McClarty, 
farm manager, stated he had little 
doubt a practical mechanical raspberry 
harvester can be developed. 

They are building two new ma- 
chines of the straddle-row type which 
they expect to have in operation about 
the first of July. 

It is easy to see that machines 
which can reduce raspberry harvest- 
ing costs as much as four cents a 
pound, will be a real boon to the in- 
dustry. Equally important, Pacific 
Northwest growers now see a way to 
get their fine crops pioked despite the 
tightening supply of harvest labor. 
MAY, 1951 





Get top profits from your quality crop with 
e “blve ribbon” pack. 


Your good crop will market better when 

you pack it with John Bean equipment 

For orchards large or small there is 
labor-saving, profit-building John Bean 
packing house equipment that merits 
your consideration. With it, you get a 
greater pack-out per man-hour at lowest 
cost. There's no obligation to get the facts 
— write or send coupon today, or better 
still, see your John Bean dealer 





MAKE A GOOD PACK LOOK EVEN BETTER with a John Bean 2-way cleaner . . 


You improve your profits when you im- 
prove the appearance of your pack with 
a John Bean 2-way fruit cleaner, Your fruit 
is carefully brush-cleaned and softly pol- 
ished with the exclusive 2-way action 
There is no increase in labor costs when 
you add a fohn Bean cleaner to your 
packing line, so all the extra value you 
add to your pack is extra profit for you 


GRABILL GRADERS provide “Kid Glove” handling for your fruit .. . 


Your fruit gets a cushioned ride when it is 
sized and sorted on a Grabill grader, so 
that even the most tender apples are 
gently handled. A Grabill grader will be 
the start and the “heart’’ of your com- 
plete, modern John Bean packing house 


A NIAGARA PEACH SIZER provides typical John Bean efficiency with full 


Fast accurate sizing with a Niagara Peach 
Sizer means big savings in time and cost 
whether your volume is large or small. 
You'll see how you can save labor and 
build profits with the better pack you'll get 
with John Bean equipment. No grower has 
too large or too small a crop to benefit 
from it 


JOHN BEAN 


John BEAN (feacu 


lansing, Michigan 
Lansing 4, Michigan 
San Jose, California 
Division of Food Machinery & 


emical Corp 








When you use fungicides bearing 
the TC trade mark you have the 
most effective control of persistent 
fungus diseases—you will find a 
TC fungicide for practically every 





Send card or letter to Tennessee 
Corp., Grant Building., Atlanta, 
Georgia or Lockland, Ohio. 


CORPORATION 





THE GARDEN TRACTOR 


(Continued from page 15) 


place where a plant needs to be re- 
placed, he transplants as he goes down 
the rows. He then hoes around the 
plants, later working the dirt in the 
center of the rows back toward the 
plants and smoothing the field with his 
little tractor. 

He claims he can do his berries in 
half the time with his walking-type 


Pruning raspberry canes on the fruit farm 
of Eldon Banta in Ohic with the Scythette, 
made by Hoffco, Inc., Richmond, ind. 


tractor and with less help than can his 
neighbors with their bigger machines, 
and that he can do a better job. 


Animals Replaced 


In the famous Hammonton, N. J., 
fruit section, the little garden tractor 
has retired a couple of good 18-year 
old mules at the James Amari peach 
orchard and berry fields. Using a 
rotary tiller, Amari says he virtually 
creeps along at two miles an hour and 
gets right up close to his peach trees 
and berry plants and canes, thus elim- 
inating hand hoeing almost entirely. 
Even in wet weather when weeds 
literally leap out of the. ground, he 
works his berry fields with the aid of 
weed chains. 

For weed control, A. H. Bongers 
of Wheat Ridge, Colo., found his gar- 
den tractor a highly useful tool. One 
spot in his two and one-half acre 
orchard looked like a meadow of 
Johnson grass. Today the place is as 
clean as a vacuum-cleaner-swept liv- 
ing room. Bongers killed the grass 
with a rotary plow on his garden trac- 
tor. In October of 1948 he turned the 
soil over, leaving the grass roots on 
top during the winter. He plowed 
again in the spring. No more grass! 

Bongers’ garden tractor replaced 
his faithful mare, for as Bongers put 
it, “Twenty-six years with a horse 
was long enough.” His garden tractor 


is the convertible walking-riding type. 
“It’s economical, too,” says Bongers, 
“running nearly all day on two gallons 
of gasoline.” 

Fred Feltz, who was mentioned 
above as being an enthusiastic user 
of garden tractors, also replaced 
horses in his 25-acre strawberry field. 


Packed Soil Eliminated 


Adjustable features of the garden 
tractors are highly desirable, Feltz 
says, since berry patch rows some- 
times vary in width. The tractor 
wheels are adjustable for row width. 
This eliminates the danger of wheels 
packing down soil near the plants. 

George O. Tally whose “Tally’s 
Ranch” is near Phoenix, Ariz., also 
finds his garden tractor is a great 
laborsaver with its many handy hook- 
ups for mowing, tilling, cultivating, 
and seeding. Tally has 15 acres of 
citrus trees, 96 Newcastle apricot 
trees, 16 Santa Rosa and Wild Goose 
plum trees, and 40 Eureka lemon 
trees. But his pride and joy is a single 
Sun-Glo peach tree which at three 
years yielded eight and one-half lugs 
of fruit. “My garden tractor gives me 
extra time at my roadside market, 
too,” said Tally. 


Mowing Made Easy 


In eastern orchards and berry 
patches where the sod mulch system 
of soil management is practiced, the 
garden tractor makes an excellent and 
agile mowing machine. 

Ivan Rockwell, manager of the 100- 
acre Twin Oaks Fruit Farm in Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, for example, uses his 
garden tractor for mowing under and 
around his trees. A four-foot sickle 
bar is mounted on the front of his 
tractor for this purpose. Rockwell 
finds that a boy with the garden trac- 
tor mower can clip the weeds under 
as many trees in one day as two men 


Glenn Lucas of Oregon, disking biack- 
berry field with his Simplicity, made by 
Simplicity Mfg. Co., Port Washington, Wis. 
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could do in two days with scythes. 
And the job is done a lot easier, too. 
His tractor is equipped with a seat, so 
the operator can either ride or walk. 
It also has a reverse gear which makes 
it easy to maneuver the tractor under 
large trees 

In the two and one-half acre rasp- 
berry field of C. D. Blubaugh at Dan 
ville, Ohio, a four-foot front-mounted 
sickle attached to his garden tractor 
makes it easy to mow the grass in the 
middle of his eight-foot wide rows 
in just two swaths. The grass serves 
as mulch. Blubaugh mows his field 
at least three times during the season. 
He can clip it over in a short day and 
still have time for other jobs 

To stimulate the growth of the 
mulch, Blubaugh broadcasts 300 
pounds of 20 per cent nitrate fertilizer 
over each acre every other year. His 
berries are planted on the contour, 


SES ae & w 
Strawberry cultivation is speeded up 
with the Bes Ro riding-type garden trac- 
tor, made by Roths Industries, Inc., Alma, 
Mich. 
which helps conserve soil on this hill- 
side farm. 

F. B. Hilliker also likes to use his 
garden tractor for mowing. A favorite 
tractor attachment with this grower 
is the 42-inch sickle bar which per- 
mits mowing close to trees and fences. 
He likes the way grass and weeds fall 
back of the cutter bar and can be re- 
moved from near tree trunks by use 
of the tractor 

During the harvest season, the gar 
den tractor again more than pays its 
way by supplying the power for haul 
ing fruit from the orchard. Oregon's 
Glenn Lucas who has innumerable 
uses for his garden tractor has made 
a trailer for the tractor which he uses 
to haul filberts from the orchard. He 
can haul a whole day's picking at one 
time. F. B. Hilliker uses a_ 1,000- 
pound capacity trailer to save a lot 
of hand work hauling apples, boxes, 
and fertilizer on steep hills. 

If the experience of fruit growers 
is any criteria, the garden tractor 
might well be called the machine of 
a thousand uses. As one satisfied 
grower said, “It doesn’t look like 
much, but it’s worth its weight in 


gold.’ 
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Assure GREATER PROFITS 
FROM FARM CROPS 


From coast to coast, with crops of all 
kinds, farmers are depending more and 
more on Gorman-Rupp centrifugal pumps 
to assure an unfailing supply of water 
for producing larger and better crops. 

orman-Rupp pumps give you 
straight-in suction and discharge connec- 
tions on opposite sides of the pump. 

End plate is easily removed for clean- 
ing without disturbing suction and dis- 
charge lines. 

Check Valve automatically stops water 
from draining back into the pump. 

Seal is on suction side, under vacuum, 
instead of under pressure. 
dirt out of seal. 

Gorman-Rupp pumps are made in vari- 
ous sizes to suit your requirements. 


This keeps 


HEAT EXCHANGER UNIT 


Larger size Gorman-Rupp 
Irrigation Pumps are avail- 
able with Heat Exchanger 
cooled engines, as well as 
Radiator cooled. Smaller 
size pumps are driven by 
Air-cooled engines. 


Write and ask for bulletin 9-IR-11 and folder 
“Irrigation at Malabar Farm”. 


Pumps 
~ 2 
= 


THE GORMAN-RUPP 


COMPANY 








No more wasted time, labor, money! The Scyth- 
ette does the job smoothly whether on rocky, 
rough ground or underwater—reaches all those 
“hard-to-get-at" places. Easy to handle because 
it weighs only 24 Ibs., economical to operate 
because it runs many hours per gallon, stream- 
construction 
ond a 20" cutter bar. Where ordinary cutters 


lined b 





TIMES FASTER than 
ORDINARY METHODS 


it feat: 





fail, the Scythette succeeds. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Hoftco. ine. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 








BREADY GARDEN TRACTOR—time, work 
and dollar saver for home and form. 
Powerful, easy-guiding, economical. Gar- 
dening implements, plus lawn mower, 
cutter bar, lawn roller, snow plow, other 
attachments « Let Bready De The Work! 
Write today for free folder & nome of dealer 


THE BREADY TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. 
Box 200 « Solon, Ohic 








* PRODUCE MORE FooD 


MYERS Water System 


Plenty of pump capacity... all the 
running water you need to promote 
more productive farming and 
healthy, happy living...that’s what 
you expect when you buy a new 
water system. And that’s why you're 
triply wise to see your Myers dealer 
first: (1) He can draw on America’s 
widest—and most widely accepted 
—line of water systems to match 
both your capacity requirements 
and well conditions. (2) Any Myers 
model he recommends and installs 
can be depended on to measure up 
in every way to your highest expec- 
tations. (3) He offers complete, ex- 
pert service. Coupon brings dealer’s 
name and free catalog. 


Dept. 2001.£1. Ashiand, Ono 
Send free Water Systems Catalog to: 


My Nome. 





Town. 





County__ 








DON’T BRUISE THE HELP 


(Continued from page 11) 


Susie, a bicycle for John, a washing 
machine for Mother), but some rec- 
ognition of their existence will do a 
lot for morale. The man who has his 
own family with him 100 per cent 
will feel his team strength rolling up 
like a snowball. 

Psychologists find that people work 
best when they feel that their work is 
important. They need to sense that 
they belong, and that their efforts are 
appreciated. Out of the family nu- 
cleus this spirit of team play can 
spread through the entire working 
crew. 


A Program of Action 


Of course there must be a well 
thought-out program of action. It 
should take into account all sources 
of harvest labor that are available. Can 
more help be obtained from women, 
from children, from city 
friends who would like to spend some 
time in the country, from weekend 
help out of the factories, from fami- 
lies in the neighborhood who would 
pick on a share basis, and from im- 
ported labor? Advance contacts can 
frequently be made to advantage. 

It will be most important this year 
to have supplies and equipment on 
hand, to have ladders mended, spare 


sc he M I] 


parts available, roads in shape, and 
laborsaving devices installed; for 
these are times when shortages can 
appear quickly, breakdowns can be 
disastrous, and working time will be 
precious. 

Check These Points 

Here are a few points to check in 
respect to the management of the 
harvest crew: 

Plan carefully the number of pick- 
ers and supervisors you will need to 
handle the crop. In my own orchard, 
we have figured one supervisor to 
every eight pickers. 

Choose the supervisors most care- 
fully. Pay them a good wage and 
make them responsible members of 
the team. Train them to be fair, to 
treat each picker as a friend, and to 
avoid the “boss” complex. 

If pickers are paid by the box or 
basket or crate, develop a foolproof 
tally system and settle such moot 
points as the handling of crops, pen- 
alty for bruising, cleaning up trees, 
a for ladders, etc. 

Get the orchard thoroughly “boxed” 
before picking starts, with a supply of 
containers near each tree. 

Make the instructions to 
clear and distinct. 


| vickers 
Demonstrate. The 


TOP GRAFTING ON VIRGINIA CRAB 


Wearren Wakeman (right) places scions in a cleft graft while Jim Brady from Kansas 
State Agricultural College applies grafting wax. Wakeman operates the Orchard 


Home fruit farm near Rantoul, Kans. 


He is top grafting Virginia crab stock with 


Jonathan, Cooper White, Gallia Beauty, and Turley. Although budding generally is 
more successful, Wakeman decided to top-graft because the Virginia crab trees were 
too large for budding. He top-worked 500 trees and was fortunate enough to obtain 





75 per cent | grafts. Wak 


uses Virginia crab stocks because they are 


ht aa ond strong, winter hardy, have greater disease resistance, and promote 


early bearing.—Lois M. Smith 
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tone of voice is important. Be pa- S e A A A K TI L L i T u E L a S 
tient, kindly, but firm. 

See that fresh drinking water is 
available constantly for pickers. If it S 0 LV FE L AB 0 a s FI 0 R TAG it 
is necessary to work overtime, arrange 


for coffee and sandwiches. Help with Because the SEAMAN TILLIT 


transportation to and from the or- 
chard. generally prepares a perfect seed- 

Simplify instructions. Don’t leave bed in one trip, at least 2 usual 
too much to either the judgment or tillage operations are eliminated— 
the imagination. Keep the work mov- a tremendous saving in man-hours. 
ing, and don't let completed work pile 
up 





Profitable on 10 acres and up 


Close coupled to tractor, easily 
mounted SEAMAN TILLIT works 


If any grievance develops, settle it 
as quickly, as privately, and as fairly 
as possible excellently on tractors of only 23. H.P. 

Pay wages promptly Small investment, low operating cost 

Use the names of all employees. make TILLIT profitable on as little 
Don’t address them as “Hi, there!” as 10 acres. Tills Close to Trees, Ferices 
or write them off as numbers in a 
crew. 


Depth control wheel outside of hood 
helps prevent eccumulation of trash. 


Works within an inch or so of trees. 
Fine for nurseries, fruit growers. 

Treat each worker at all times as a , * Eliminates fence-line weeds, increases 
fellow human being. Don't bruise his R | tillable acreage. 


feelings any more than you would an ; x Country-wide Approval 
apple, a pear, or any other fruit. : 
¥ Farmers, specialty-growers, truck 


Keep your own spark of enthusi- gardeners everywhere are hailing the 


asm going. Remember that you can ; i SEAMAN TILLIT as an answer to 
set the tone of the whole performance. y . ge | labor shortage and to the finest tillage 
Make everyone. feel that he belongs. wy, @ 4 | at less cost. = 


Clese-coupled mounting makes amazing 
use of HP. Write for tull 


details—today. 
CALENDAR OF COMING Increases Soil Humus _| Std for FREE book “Bene- 


fits of Rotary Tillage”. 


MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS TILLIT tills and mixes-in cover | 1nvaluable. Newest and 


crops and cornstalks uniformly through las complete — on 
Mey a age = § Agsteuttaral Setete full tillage depth thus greatly speeds- | tillage. Write today. 

annual meeting renton.— b en cy ene ° ° 

N. J. Dept. of Agriculture, Trenton 8, N. J re! ——— Pe ap msediyne = is 
June 14-16—First annual Cape Cod Straw- tter aerated, holds more moisture 


berry Festival, Falmouth, Mass. A strawberry longer. It is particularly adapted to SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 


queen is to be selected.—John R. Peterson, pasture renovation. 
chairman, Festival Committee, Falmouth, Mass 








July 25-26—Pennsylvania State Horticulture 
Association summer meeting will assemble at 
9 a.m., July 25, at Arenidtsville, Adams County, 
and on July 26 move to Franklin County. 
John U. Ruef, Sec’y, State College, Pa 


Aug. 6-7—South Dakota State Horticultural! A Y A N S | 
Seciety annual meeting. Yankton, with H. N re ou ursery a esman? 
Dybvig, President, presiding W. A. Simmons, 
Sec’y, Sioux Falls, S. D | 
Aug. 12-15—International Apple Association Add to your income by selling AM ERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
annual convention, Hotel Statler, New York | It's a logical combination for AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER will 
te — ee ——. Sec’y, 154 East help your customers get the best results from the nursery stock you 
mei sell them. Make every call pay! This means additional cash for you 


Sept. 24-26—Texas Citrus & Vegetable Grow- . 
sea ik Shines comventinn Sela kenin regardless of whether you sell a nursery-stock order or a subscription 


Anson, Executive Manager, Morning Star Bidg., | to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Harlingen, Tex : . 

Bek; SB <cDeiatie Deh. and Ceactehie hein Write today for our liberal, nursery agents’ plan. Address: 
ciation annual convention, Sherry Frontenac 
Hotel, Miami Beach. Association headquarters : } GILBERT MEISTER, Circulation Monager 
29 South Court St., Orlando, Fla 


Dec. 2-5—-New Jersey State Horticultural So- 106 Euclid Ave. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


ciety annual meeting, in conjunction with Vege- 
table Growers Association of America annual 
convention, Atlantic City.—Arthur J. Farley, 
Sec’y, N. J. State Hort. Society, New Bruns- 
wick. 








Dec. 6-7—Connecticut Pomological Society 
annual meeting, Hartford—S. P. Hollister, 
Seec’y, Storrs 


Jan. 4-6, 1952—United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association annual convention, Hotel 
Cleveland. Cleveland, Ohio.—R. A. Seelig, 2017 
S Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C Powered by a rugged 7.2 H.P. engine 

Jan. 16-18, 1952—Indiana Horticultural So- TIS waster wilt take care of of your vow eens. 
ciety annual meeting, Murat Temple, Indianapo- ap pe hnecdb A pcan Timken bearings te give 
lis.—Ray Klackle, Sec'y, West Lafayette. yeu dian services. 

Transmission fitted with automotive type differential. 
The tracter has one forward speed variable from | te 
4 mites per hour and a reverse. All tools contretied 
. . with lever. ires 6.00 12 ipped with 
Advertisers will be glad to send you water ited sen te tabe pow to chloride solution 
details of their products. Be sure to which adds 120 tbs. weight te tractor. 
mention AMERICAN Frurr Grower Write for descriptive folder which will also tell you about the 
when you write plow, culfivetor, disc ond bulldozer or snow plow attachments 


ROTHS INDUSTRIES, INC. ALMA, MICH. 
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“The grower who packs fruit 
that reaches the grocer look- 
ing as if ic was used for bat- 


ting practice is ruining 
fresh fruit market. 
almost as much to 
roughly, 
turn out a battered pack a 


does to be careful in every way so as to send 


Mrs. Shopper a luscious fruit she can 
resist buying. 
“Why kid ourselves! Good looking 
apples and peaches sell quickly and 
are eaten as soon as the family at 
home sees them. Poor looking fruit is 
eaten and then Mrs. Shopper 
won't buy again. 


not 


‘Trescott equipment is improved ev 


year to help bring better fruit to market. 


Our roller inspection tables turn fruit o 
and over and show up every blemish, 


Trescott brusher does the world’s best job in 
and 
our sizing and packing units do their jobs 
without injuring the most delicate fruit.” 


thoroughly but gently cleaning fruit, 


Cleaning and sizing units for the smallest 
grower to the largest packing house—in 


whatever combination and arrangement 
buyer wants. 


Write us for information and prices. 


The Baescorvr Company, Inc. 


Bept. G, 


It costs 
handle 
grade poorly and 


Fairport, New York 


LIGHT 


AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 


the 


s it 


not 


STANDARD 
LITEWATE -- 


Sectional Roller Conveyor 
ery —ideal for loading and unloading. Handles 
commodities up to 60 Ibs. — moves bags, 
cases, cartons, hollow bottom, narrow, 
cleated and irregular packages or articles not 
suited to wheel conveyors. Less pitch re- 
quired — operates at grades as little as \ in. 
to %in. per ft. Interchangeable spacing of 
rollers —from 1% in. to 12 in. centers. Avail- 
able in 10 ft. and $5 ft. straight sections and 
90° and 45° curves. Keep LITEWATE con- 
veyors handy in your shipping room — carry 
@ section on your truck. For complete 
information write for Bulletin AFG ‘1! 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
Nerth St. Poul 9, Minnesota 


ver 
the 


the 











FILL OUT 
COUPON 
BELOW AND 
SEND TO: 





AMERICAN FRUIT 
106 EUCLID AVE. 
WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 


GROWER 


Handy Binder 


State 


(Geed only in U.S.A.) 








HERE is a strong, inexpensive and handy 

binder which has been especially de- 
signed to hold 12 copies of AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Just slip each issue as 
it comes along under the wire and it is se- 
curely bound and opens flat like a loose-leaf 
binder. 


In this way you will always have at your 
finger tips a volume of the latest and most 
authentic information on fruit growing. 


Order your binder today 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


106 Euclid Ave. Willoughby, Ohio 





FOR 


YOU 


NEW 





Eleven Grower 
Booklets 


These free booklets are written to give 
the grower the latest tested information-on 
most of the orchard chemicals, including 
commercial schedules 


spray for apples, 


peaches, pears, cherries, etc., and many 
discussed in 
both their wettable and powder form and 
include DDT, BHC, 
harvest sprays, spreaders and stickers, and 
Write General Chemical Di- 
(1-5), Allied Chemical & Dye 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y.., 
for your free copies, and don’t forget to 
mention AMERICAN Fruit GROWER. 


vegetables. Chemicals are 


parathion, sulfur, 
fungicides. 
vision 


Corp., 


Fifty Improvements 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks have always 
The 


an- 


been a favorite with fruit growers. 
new line of Dodge trucks, recently 
nounced, embodies over 50 improvements 
and will give all fruit growers 
safer, 


faster, 
and more economical hauling of 
fruit, chemicals, spray rigs, and orchard 
labor. Fruit growers purchasing the new 
Dodge truck will be able to obtain 1,000 
and 3,000-mile service inspections free. 
Thus, a Florida grower hauling citrus to 
Chicago can receive all necessary inspec- 
tions and warranty replacements en route, 
wherever there is a Dodge dealer. The 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp., Detroit 
31, Mich., will be glad to send interested 
growers all of the specifications of this 


new truck line, free of charge. 


Power Package 
booklet, 


Fruit Growers,” 


A new “Power Package for 
g 


describes the many dif- 
ferent ways growers are using Caterpillar 
tractors and Caterpillar Diesel engines to 
labor and increase orchard 


cut costs 
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e GROWER BOOKLETS 
e SEAMAN TILLIT 





profits. Well illustrated, this free booklet 
offers many ingenious suggestions which 
can be incorporated into standard orchard 
practice. Merely write Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria 8, IIl. 


Labor Saver 


The Seaman Tillit is an ideal tool for 
the berry or tree-fruit grower. And be- 
cause it eliminates many of the usual 
tillage operations, it may be the answer to 
the present labor shortage. The rotary 
Tillit, for example, prepares the seedbed 
in just one trip; chops up the cover crop 
and mixes it in the entire depth of the 
tillage bed, thereby increasing the water- 
holding properties of the soil. It is easily 
adjusted for working close to fruit trees. 
Write Seaman Tillit, Inc., 305 N. 25th 
St., Milwaukee 3, Wis., for their free 
book, “Benefits of Rotary Tillage.” 


“| Wouldn’t Be 
Without It’’ 


This is what a large grower told us in 
describing the new Miller Tilt-Top 
Trailer, engineered and designed for the 
fruit growing industry. This grower re- 
ported that the trailer can be bought 
cheaper than it costs to make one. It is 
ideally engineered for transporting spray 
rigs and other orchard equipment. Write 
Ray Miller Research Engineers, 727 W. 
Burnham St., Milwaukee 4, Wis., for full 
information on this new trailer 
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MI 
(Anos) USERS REPORT OVER 50% SAVINGS 
IN UPKEEP OVER ee RIGS 
For sheer economy in labor, operation and up- 
keep, you can’t beat AIR-O-Spray! Sufficiently 
flexible to cover every orchard “requirement, 
AIR-O-Spray Rigs feature adjustable air vanes 
which carry the spray nozzles. Not only do 
these movable vanes permit positive pattern con- 
trol, but they produce a churning action of the 
air stream as it conveys the spray material from 
the nozzles. This produces excellent atomiza- 
tion resulting in MORE effective coverage with 
LESS spray materials. Highly efficient centri- 
fugal fan wheel assures constant, abundant air 


volume. Above: AIR-O-Spray Adapter 
turns hose rig into speed spray- 


. : : er. Below: Duster Attachment 
Write today for further information on AIR- gives low cost eprayer-duster 
O-Spray Rig, Adapter, Duster Attachment and combination. 


Trailer Duster—and name of nearest dealer. 


Standard AIR-O-Spray available with 100 HP and 145 HP 
gasoline engines, and with tank capacities of 400 and 500 gallons 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


ROBINSON FAN CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 306 TELEPHONE 770 GILROY, CALIFORNIA 











Simplicity offers the most 
‘3 in rfoi at 

Most useful power lowest cost — handling 

PS genes J en anaren 

> i > 12 months a year. y 
equipment for your = aan. ae 
in under low trees and 
shrubs. Moves from weed 
cutting to cultivating, 
etc., in less than a 
minute without tools— 
thanks to patented 
“Quick-Hitch."’ 


grove or vineyard! 


UTILITY 
TRACTOR 


ULUSTRATED — 
3 ~o fh ry = 1 


Sickle 1 Foggy 


3H. P. MODEL M-1 TRACTOR: 5 forward Let had dealer show you how 
speeds — new “‘Lo-Lo” speed. Fully Simplicit s . work and 
enclosed gears. Patented “‘Quick- money all year ‘round. Write today 
Hitch.” True line of draft on for free, illustrated literature and 
. rear-hitch implements. the name of your nearest dealer. 
Briggs & Stratton Model 9 Engine. Si70 tein MANUFACTURING CO., 


Implements Extra. St., Port Washington, Wis. 


2 H. P. MODEL L-1 TRACTOR: 
Twin to the M-1.. . designed 
for lighter work. Briggs & 
Stratton Model N Engine. 
Implements Extra. AMERICA’S 











sv MILCOR 


Gardeneer 
PICK-UP CART 
Holds several bushels ot 
once. Perfectly balanced 

for easy hondling. 


Gardeneer Pic 
Gardeneer Too 


Here's your answer to two problems: 
hauling chores and wol storage. 
Amazingly useful all year ‘round... 
built of sturdy, heavy gauge steel 
. and priced so reasonably! Real 
time and work-savers you can’t do 

pees See your dealer soon. 
G-168 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS G0 


Formerly Milcor Steel Company 
4145 W. Burnhom St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


3X 
“MILCOR 


Gardeneer 
TOOL RACK 


Holds ao dozen 
tools neatly in 
place. Mounts on 
studs, brick, of 
masonry. 





SAVE TIME WORK MONEY 


SHAW 


PEPPY PAL” TRACTORS 


walking or riding trac- 
vi farm Gperate mater 

ona few 

*"Shud com handle them. 


ZENS OF J08S Both riding 
waiking tractors quickly and aay 
plow, cultivate, harrow, dise, bull: ro 
spray, haul, grind, saw wood, 
Low FacToRY PRICES as buy 
direct or through your dealer. 
year’s guarantee! 

Four modeis 
from6tol2 H. P., 68 in. wheel- 
base, 36 to 52 in. _ wide, 2% in. plant 
clearance 
Walking Tractors 136 % tof H.P. 

FREE lllustrated folders giving com- 
plete details, price lists—write 





AF North 4th St., 





com: 
A STICKER and SPREADER for the Are 
Suiphurs, Bordeaux 
DILUTIONS—¥rom 





CLARION DEVELOPMENT CO. 
38 


Dept. A, 





Clarion, Pa. 


Aerial view of portion of extensive cherry and appl 





and pack. 


ing plants, and housing for orchard help on the Priediead “Orchards in Wisconsin. 


GOOD HOUSING MAKES HAPPY WORKERS 


(Continued from page 13) 


Bishop camp is a source of in- 
come from November 1 to June 15, 
when it is rented out for social affairs 
and meetings. 


Community Housing 

In many cases, 
munity project, 
ing as 


housing is a com 
the cost of the hous- 
well as the workers being 
shared by the participants. These 
camps are built by granges, farmers’ 
associations, or co-operatives. A good 
example of a community labor project 
is at Salem, Ore., in the heart of the 
Willamette Valley, where is located 
one of the greatest concentrations of 
canning and freezing plants in the 
world. Twenty-four large plants run 
at full capacity from strawberry time 
until late fall. To insure an adequate 
labor supply, Salem businessmen, 
growers, and processors have taken 
over a large abandoned army camp 
and have converted it into a migratory 
labor camp. 

A weekly charge of $4.50 is asked 
for each apartment. 
cludes electricity, 
with hot water 


The charge in 
water, and wood, 
furnished for laundry 
and showers. For entertainment a 
large club room is available. The 
Salem Council of Churches provides 
a day nursery for the children. 

It was a government operated com- 
munity labor camp, however, which 
inspired W. D. Ravenscroft to pro- 
vide quarters at his own orchard. 
Ravenscroft is manager of the Ava 
lon Farms at Bantam, Conn., and bar 
vests annually over 50,000 bushels of 
apples. Transporting workers from 
the government camp 30 miles away 
proved inefficient so Ravenscroft pur- 
chased five surplus quonsets for $775 
a unit, delivered, which house 45 
pickers. Two of the buildings were 


placed in the shape of an L to form 
a dining room and a kitchen. 

This year another quonset was pur- 
chased for $600 knocked down. In ad 
dition, a combination laundry, shower, 
and washroom was built and hot and 
cold running water provided. 

Ravenscroft supplies beds and bed- 
ding, dishes, utensils, etc., for the 
Jamaican workers. As an enthusiastic 
advocate of grower-owned and op- 
erated camps, he points out, “We feel 
that our set-up is the most efficient 
way we can handle our harvest help. 
We are assured of a definite labor 
supply right on our farm, and we can 
call on the workers in the evening 
when necessary and if they want to 
put in extra time.” 


The Food Question 

A question frequently asked is 
whether it is necessary to provide 
food. Family groups who have cook- 
ing facilities in their cabins usually get 
their own meals. For unmarried or 
single workers and for crews, it gen- 
erally is necessary to provide meals. 
Most growers make a nominal payroll 
deduction for this. At the Lyman 
Farm, Middlefield, Conn., eating fa- 
cilities are provided in a quonset 
building and John Lyman finds that 
good, wholesome food is an important 
factor 

In 1942, Lyman set up two quonset 
huts, and two more were added the 
following year, together with a build- 
ing with flush toilets, hot and cold 
running showers, and a large indus- 
trial type wash basin. The buildings 
are situated in the orchards, which 
minimizes the temptation for the mi- 
grant workers to drift to town be- 
cause of the distance. “It is important 
to keep them working seven days a 
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POWER 
SCYTHE 
i.» CUTS... 

eel 
WEEDS: BRUSH: GRASS 
14 hp. engine. Sturdy 
and easy to handle. Eliminates most 
hand trimming. Gets into tight corners, 


cuts right up to trees or buildings. Write 
today for free literature. 


we 
jars PRODUCTS, INC. 


23440 Piltsbury Ave, Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Easiest, fastest, most efficient 
irrigation system on the 
market today! 


Streamlined 


M*Dowell 


COUPLINGS, FITTINGS 


77 


Look for NE ’ 
the orange nose 


Automatic 
pressure lock 


No yokes, latches, 

catches! 
* Quick, effortless, one-man assembly or 
disassembly «+ No tools required «+ Posi- 
tive seal « Readily moved and reassembled 


Write for details, name of nearest dealer 


Pittsburgh 9, Pa 








THE BARTLETT 
APPLE GRADER 


(RUBBER CUSHIONED Sil 


THROUGHOUT) 


@ World famous for ac- 
curacy. quietness, ca- 
pacity. dependability. 
no bruising and low in 
price. U.S. buyers save 
3% through US. ex- 
change. Delivery is 
prompt. Duty 
Write for folder. 


free. 


N. M. BARTLETT 
MANUFACTURING 
co. LTD. 
BEAMSVILLE 


ONTARIO, CANADA 
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week, including stormy days which 
are their waterloo,” Lyman said. 


Year-Round Housing 


Just as important as adequate hous- 
ing for migrant workers are larger 
homes for year-round help. The full- 
time worker is usually a family man 
who wants a nice home. The house 
should have four or five rooms, with 
kitchen, electricity, refrigeration, and 
modern plumbing facilities. 

A good example of housing for 
year-round help is at the Armfield 
Orchards m western Yolo County, 
California. Here Superintendent 
Clarence Mefford built eight houses 
for permanent fruit and almond labor. 
“This has proved to be a sound in- 
vestment,” says Mefford. 

All eight houses were constructed 
of redwood eight years ago at a cost 
of about $2,000 each. Each house is 
completely finished inside with 
“Hardrock” seal and has shower, 
toilet, sink, running hot and cold 
water, and garage facilities 

Another excellent example of hous- 
ing for permanent help is at Bakers- 
field, Calif., where the Merrill Broth- 
ers, famous as inventors of the Mer- 
rill “Iron Monkey” orchard platform, 
have built three buildings for year- 
round workers with families 

Erected before inflation, two of the 
cabins cost $1,200 each and the third 
$2,500. All have showers, gas, and 
electricity. The smallest cabins are 
20x30 and the largest 30x40, with two 
bedrooms and a combination living- 
dining room. No rental charge is made 
because of the law making eviction 
difficult ; instead, a “utility charge’ is 
made of $5 per month 

The more pride workers take in 
their housing the better work they will 
do, and Florida’s Apshawa Groves at 
Clermont use many devices for main- 
taining harmonious relations with 
year-round workers. Eight neat, com- 
fortable dwellings of concrete block 
and stucco construction are provided ; 
and all have running water, bath- 
rooms, and electric power. The Ap- 
shawa Groves are owned by Dr. Wer- 
ner Husmann and managed by A. N. 
Fox. 

At Christmas time the company 
pays bonuses of $15 to $30 to families 
who have kept their places in good 
condition, the amount of the bonus 
depending on how well the house and 
grounds have been kept 


Large-Operation Facilities 
One of the best integrated housing 
programs for both permanent and 
harvest help is at the Friedlund Or- 
chards, Inc., Ellison Bay, Wis. J. 
Arthur Friedlund is president and 
Allen C. Peterson, manager of the 
large orchard, which includes 200 
(Continued on page 40) 





BRIGGS & STRATTON 


GASOLINE 


Preferred power for water pumps and systems ou 
farms and in farm bomes—the world’s most 
widely used single-cylinder gasolime engines 


Only Briggs & Stratton can give you the 
benefits of more than 30 years of air- 
cooled power experience — gained in 
the production of more than 5,000,000 
single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled gas- 
oline engines. Briggs &Stratton Corp., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


esate = oN 





NAME IT - 
SPRINGFIELD HAS IT 


Box type, welded frame 

Super wide 6” tires 

Direct power take-off 

Gearbox integral with engine 

Ahead of axle, angle hitch 
Compare and you'll specify Springfield 
Versatile, rugged, dependable . today's 
outstanding garden tractor design. All 
attachments. Write for free catalog. 


Springfield 


GARDEN TRACTORS 


QUICK MFG., Inc.,33735. Limestone St., Springfield, 0 
39 











The only riding wmoll troctor with every big 
gaestaters: Americo’s Finest Small Tractor! 
TRACTOR A gaUTE FoR woRK 
Omy $455.00 
© Twin Dise Clutch 
© Gear Shift & Transmission 
© 5 hp. Engine 
© All Chain ond Geor Drive 
® Adjustable Treod Width 
Gverenteed te: 


© Pull © load of 4 tons 
© Pull @ 10” plow thry oll soils 
© Push snow 18 inches deep 


Send for Free Cireuler Tedey Money Bock Guerentee 


ae — —_ 


TIGER TRACTOR 4 








Be Sure With 


GREENING'S TREES 


@ BUD SELECTION 
@ ALL ORDERS GUARANTEED 
@ PROVED and PROFITABLE VARIETIES 


The Greening Nursery Company, one of the 
leaders in bud selection, have for over 100 years 
given all growers the benefits of their research 
and improved strains which mean greater orchard 
profits 

AGENTS 

Earn extra money, full or part time. It's pleasant 
ami =profitable to sell Greening nursery stock 
Write us today for all of the details. 





P. O. BOX 605 





THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 














When the new highway split 
Red Fowler’s farm in two, he was 
plenty worried about his cows get- 
ting across the road. 


Saw him Tuesday, though, and 
he was all smiles. “State Highway 
Commission put in a corrugated 
steel underpass,” he says. “Had 
trouble getting the herd to take 
to it at first, but now they sail right 
through—under the highway, safe 
and sound.” 


From where I sit, the Highway 
people deserve a hand for the way 
they understood Red’s problem 
and helped him to protect his herd 


Red Goes 
“Underground” 


and — no less important — the 
motorists on the highway. 


Real understanding means see- 
ing things from the other fellow’s 
point of view. If you happen to 
like buttermilk — for instance — 
put yourself in the place of some- 
one who feels the same way about 
an occasional glass of beer. You 
wouldn’t like to be denied your 
favorite beverage. Let’s all try to 
respect our neighbor’s personal 
“right-of-way”! 


fre Marsh 





Copyright, 1951, United States Brewers Foundation 





GOOD HOUSING 
(Continued from page 39) 


acres of cherries and 240 acres of 
apples. From 350 to 400 pickers har- 
vest 500 tons of cherries and 47,000 
bushels of apples. Additional workers 
are employed in the cherry processing 
plant, the apple packing shed, and the 
cold storage. Regular help is provided 
with apartments equipped with elec- 
tricity, hot and cold running water, 
and oil burners. Utilities are free. 

For the harvest help, barracks and 
tents are available and this has result- 
ed in 98 per cent of the pickers com- 
ing back year after year. Even 
though the workers are 70 per cent 
white families and the remainder 
Indian families from northern Wis- 
consin and colored families from 
Louisiana, there is never any trouble. 

Buildings are finished with drop 
siding and are of the adjoining unit 
type. They are painted on the outside 
and finished inside with one-fourth 
inch gum-wood veneer. One building 
has nine, another 13, and a third seven 
rooms. A fourth building is 14x130 
with a track running through the cen- 
ter for partitions. Thus rooms 8x14, 
10x14, or 12x14 can be made, accord- 
ing to the size of the family. Another 
building, 14x110, is provided with hot 
water radiators so that heat is avail- 
able during apple harvest in late fall. 

All units have running water and 
electricity and two windows to each 
room. They are furnished with bunks, 
tables, and chairs. Kerosene stoves are 
checked out to workers on arrival. 
Pyrene fire extinguishers are standard 
equipment in every room, as are gar- 
bage cans, which are emptied each 
day. Woolen blankets, cooking uten- 
sils, and dishes are available. 

Tents also are used. These have 
poured concrete foundations and a 
four-inch curbing to keep out water. 
Pitching of the tents is simplified by 
iron hooks in the concrete for fasten- 
ing side tie-downs and tent wall 
spread ropes. All tents have electricity 
and water from a hydrant. Hot and 








“l think it would be more effective if we 
used less pressure; the leaves might come 
in handy.” 
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SPRAY HOSE 


a it te Oils, 
Chemaicate gg A and 0.0.7. ‘Sorays. 


800 Ibs. Working Pressure 
Each length complete with High Pressure Couplings 
attached to Gt ali makes of pressure sprayers. 


LENGTHS INSIDE DIAMETERS 
AVAILABLE %” ¥," %” 


25 Ft. $ 9.00 $10.25 $12.75 
SO Ft. 16.50 19.00 24.00 
75 Ft. 24.00 27.75 35.25 
100 Ft. 31.50 36.50 46.50 


Hose Is light and flexibie. Guoranteed. 
POSTPAID IF CASH WITH ORDER. 


AGRICULTURAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CORP. 
64 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















Does YOUR Rig Suffer from 


HARANG ENGINEERING CO., 








A NEW SPRAY 

COMPATIBILITY CHART 
With new materials added. Re 
printed in three colors on heavy 
stock suitable for hanging on the 
wall. Every fruit grower needs 
this chart as an accurate guide in 
mixing his insecticides and fun 
gicides. Fil] out the coupon below 

10c each 
ALSO 
A WEATHER 
FACTORS CHART 


For spraying and dusting. Reprint 
ed on heavy stock for mounting 
Avoid russeting, spray burn 
scorch, spotting and stippling. Fill 
out the coupon below—10c each. 


American Fruit Grower 

106 Euclid Ave. 

Willoughby, Ohio 

Enclosed is $ Please send 

0 Spray Compatibility Chart—l0c each 

0) Weather Factors Chart 10c each 
0 Both Charts 


Name 
Address 


City... State 
(Offer good only in U.S.A 
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cold showers are provided, also an 
adjoining laundry with three electric 
washing machines. 

Recreation is not slighted at the 
Friedlund Orchards. Every Sunday a 
bus owned by the orchard takes the 
workers on a three-hour tour of the 
surrounding country. Occasionally on 
Saturday nights an orchestra, costing 
$10 to $35, is hired for dancing in the 
apple storage. Ping pong tables, shuf- 
fieboard, baseball, volley ball, and 
horseshoes are provided and two 
beaches are available for swimming. 
The fishing, too, is good. 

At the end of the season a farewell 
party is given free to all, with marsh- 
mallow and wiener roasts, sausages, 
coffee, pop, and lemonade and, as 
Allen Peterson pointed out, “When 
the buses roll out, there are many 
‘goodbyes,’ and ‘we'll see you again 
next year’.” 


ORIENTAL FRUIT MOTH 


(Continued from page 17) 
little external evidence on ripening peaches 
because the worm often enters through the 
stem to tunnel! through the flesh and around 
the stone. 

There are three or four generations in 
northern states and five to seven farther south. 
Cocoons for the summer broods are often 
formed on sides of fruit or picking baskets. 
After peaches ere harvested, apple infestation 

the ge being similar to that 
caused by adie moths. 

Control. Helpful but far from completely 
effective, measures include clipping freshly 
wilted infested twigs, cultivation of the ground 
around the tree just before blossoming to kill 
overwintering larvae, prompt destruction of 
culls, cleaning of baskets, and, most important, 
liberation of parasites. 

Prior to 1947, parasitic wasps and other bene- 
ficial insects helped more than any other single 
means to keep this moth in bounds; since then 
effective insecticide treatments have been de- 
veloped that are now most commonly de- 
pended on for control. 

Because the worms cast aside the outer por- 
tion of twigs or fruit attacked, a stomach 
poison applied to the surface is of little use. 
DDT sprays, generally two pounds of « 50 per 
cent wettable powder in 100 gallons, with a 
long residual contact effect, have proven very 
satisfactory. DDT dusts are much less efficient. 

Timing of the DDT sprays varies considerably 
between states. Growers should consult their 
local authorities for recommendations in their 
area. Most commonly, sprays are applied to 
Prevent second and third brood worms from 
causing injury. 

Two applications, one six to eight and one 
three to five weeks before harvest, usually give 
satisfactory control. In heavily infested or- 
chards an earlier application is commonly de- 
sirable, one about eight to 10 weeks prior to 
harvest. 

Parathion and EPN have also shown promise. 
Recently DDT, parathion, and EPN have been 
applied in May and June against first brood 
worms to prevent an infestation from building 
up. Results have been promising, especially 
when there have been no untreated orchards 
nearby to supply material for reinfestation. 

DDT and EPN have been reported to be 
effective for a longer period than parathion, 
which lasts only five to seven days. DDT should 
not be applied closer than three weeks to 
harvest, and the deadly phosphates, parathion 
and EPN, should be used with all the cautions 
prescribed by the manufacturer 





Powered 


TOUGHEST TILLING JOBS! 


ARIENS TILLER. Powered for 
perfect work in any soil! Choice 
of 3 models: 7, 9, 12% hop. 
4-cycle Wisconsin engine. 2 speeds 
forward; reverse. Heavy-duty steel 
tines. Fuli width tillage; 2 to 10 in. 
deep. Ruggedly built; field-tested 
—thousands in use! America’s first 
rotary tiller, still America's best! 


Write for information. 

















CUT SPRAY TIME IN HALF 

With a HALE Ceatrifageal 
@ The Hale Centrifuge! Orchard ‘ayer will 
make fruit growers money due to cient cov- 
erage; protects quality of fruit 
@ Saves time; provides volume lorge enough 
to spray as fast as tractor can run. imps any 
desired cap. up to 100 GPM @ 600 Ibs. 
@ Saves money. Labor cost is ebout /; for ap- 
plying 500 galions of spray compared to pre- 
vious methods 


@ Requires less effort. One man operation 


@ Flexible . . will handle dormant spray 
solutions as well as usual spray chemicals. 


@ Results prove Hale Sprayer Value 


To: Sprayer Division 

HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin #302 
on HALE Centrifugal Orchard Sprayer. 
Please state No. acres in orchard or grove. 


Name 
Street 
City 

No. Acres 
(AF) 

















= 
Spray easily—Spray thoroughly. Spray ond 
drive your troctor—Save money with 


HAMILTON SWIVEL GUNS 


Our HAMILTON BOOMS 
employing entirely new principle, deliver flat 
sproy, (adjustable to any wid?! ond give 
amazing drive. Pat. Pending. 

Write for literature 











“FOR BETTER, 
EASIER PRUNING 


ONE- 
HAND 


Now . . . two new popularly- 
priced, one-hand pruners by 
the nation’s top eh er wd 
of cutti and pruning tools. 

Designed to cut better and 
easier and to last longer. 

Design of special steel cutting 
blade practically eliminates 
Spreading. Plastic - covered 
comfort grips . . . no sli » 
no blisters. Positive thum 

lock. Porter 70-year quality 
and design throughout. See 
the Porter Pruner line at 
your dealers. Send for Catalog 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 


Somerville, Mass. 





Stand 


Powerful | ans 3 2 S ylinder ctor 
for Small Far 
Nurseries, Fruit ae Poultrymen 


Steet or Rubber Tires 
High Wheels — Enclosed Gears 
EASY TERMS 


Write for Easy Paying Plan 


og 
DARD ENGINE co. 


MINNEAPOLIS. ORK 
3211 Como Avenue or Wert 26th decent 





STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 17) 


Society indicating that in the next few years 
production of Transparent and Grimes 
Golden may decline in Illinois because few 
plantings of these varieties are being made 
Wealthy, Golden Delicious, and Rome 
Beauty are increasing in acreage planted 
Jonathan is holding its own.—Eldon S 
Ranta 


VIRGINIA—Harvey Lee Price, dean of 
agriculture at Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
tute from 1908 to 1946, died recently. The 
institute's agricultural building, in operation 
since 1907, a year and a half before he was 
appointed dean, was named in his honor in 
1949. Dean Price had been a member of 
the staff since 1900 when he was appointed 
instructor in horticulture, and from 1903 to 
1945 he was head of the department. He 
was particularly noted for his work in 
genetics John F. Watson, Sec’y, Staunton 
GEORGIA—In the south Georgia peach 
section, centered around Fort Valley, grow 
ers are very optimistic about their peach 
crop prospects. There has been very little 
blossom blight due to brown rot because of 
the dry weather during the blossom period 
Dixigem has a heavy set of fruit; South 
land and Hiley are in good shape; but the 
set on Dixired has not been good at all 

In the middle Georgia peach section the 
drop of frost-injured peaches has been much 
heavier. Brown rot is showing up in the 
form of blossom blight and twig dieback. It 
varies from orchard to orchard depending 
on whether the grower was able to get on 
the blossom sprays. Elberta seems to be 
harder hit than Hiley 

Plum curculio began emerging in middle 
Georgia in large numbers Since most 
growers are using parathion this is not the 
formidable problem it once was.—Earl 
Savage, Experiment 


MISSOURI Ulysses L ( oleman, 31, 
past president of the Missouri State Horti 
cultural Society and a leading apple grower 
in the Ozarks, was fatally injured in an 
automobile accident March 18 near his home 
at Marionville. He was a third generation 
Missouri orchardist—W. R. Martin, Jr 
Sec'y, Columbia 


DELAWARE 
mittee of the 


The apple varieties com- 
Peninsula Horticultural So- 


ciety, of which Elwood Nuckols of Ches- 
wold, is chairman, recommends the follow- 
Ing apple varieties or sports of these varie- 
ties for the Del-Mar-Va peninsula: 

1—Williams (Blush Williams is more at- 
tractive than the regular type and somewhat 
firmer when showing color); 2—Golden 
Delicious ; 3—Winesap; 4—Stayman; 5 
Rome Beauty; and 6—York 

Other varieties recommended for certain 
conditions are: 1—Starr (limited plantings 
only) ; 2—Lobo (most promising of all the 
McIntosh types for this area) ; 3—Grimes 
Golden (limited plantings only for local 
sales and as a pollinator); 4—Jonathan 
(limited plantings as a pollinator) ; 5—Red 
Delicious (including sports ; extensive plant- 
ings not recommended ) 

Turley is recommended for trial only 
Robert F. Stevens, Sec’y, Newark 


W ASHINGTON—Don Patton of Cash 
mere, who has been growing Golden Deli- 
cious for the last 10 years, has found he can 
control alternate bearing of this variety 
with blossom thinning sprays. By carefully 
following directions, he finds that little hand 
thinning of the fruit is necessary. He also 
reports that the use of the chemicals has 
materially reduced his thinning bill.—/John 
C. Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman. 


NEW YORK—Growers who planned on 
a good late market for fresh apples unfor- 
tunately are disappointed. Our cherry deal, 
owever, worked out much better The 
pack of canned applesauce and slices and 
frozen slices is well over 1949 but the mar- 
ket is steady for these as well as for grape 
products 

The Western New York Apple Growers 
Association and the New York and New 
England Apple Institute have done an ex- 
cellent job promoting apples over the radio 
and through large retail outlets. 

Labor supplies, especially harvest labor, 
now look as though they will be short.— 
D. M. Dalrymple, Sec’y, Lockport 


OHIO—Harry Lutz of Carroll has some 
interesting comparative cost figures on 
packaging apples in consumer containers 
and in bushel cardboard cartons 

Apples packed in five-pound Pliofilm bags 
with eight bags to a master carton cost him 
54 cents for the unit, broken down as fol- 


Apples being hauled from orchard to packing house on the 1,200-acre farm of the 

Sheker Society at New Gloucester, Maine, one of the three Shaker groups in New 

England. Planted in 1928, the orchard has 1,100 apple trees, with the Mcintosh variety 

predominating. Normal yield is some 10,000 bushels, which are sold at the farm's 

roadside stand and shipped to large-city markets. Delmer C. Wilson, for the last 68 

years a trustee of the society—a religious group which is entirely self-supporting— 
has been managing the farm for the last 20 years.—Harry A. Packard. 


If IT’S FOR AN _ —-., Re — E OR 
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TYSON ORCHARD SERVICE 
A Complete Line of 
GQuipment and } a 


FLORA DALE « «+ PA, 
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GRAVELY Tractor 
cfs 10 Tools fo Save You Work 


Rugged, dependable POWER for day-in 

and day-out plowing, mowing, cultivat- 

ing—20 jobs in all! With the powerful 

5-HP Gravely Tractor, metal muscles do 

your toughest j er, faster... 
with less work! 

All-Gear drive, power reverse. Field 

tested—30 years. Only the Gravely 

does so many jobs so —_ 





tells how to put 
POWER to work for 
you! Write today! 





GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 55) . W. VA. 








@ The Durand two roller combination grader 
brusher takes the high labor cost out of 
tending fruit in the packi shed. Auto- 
matic operation of the new unit means higher 
profits and a better pack. Designed to 
ciently a= eng A with other equipment or in- 
dependently, bey ayes / Durand combination 
is the last word in packing house equipment 
Durand alt 
steel 





The amozing Crosley 

i € thon 

@ powerful tractor. It's on 

economical roed vehicle (35 to 50 miles per gallon), o 

rugged truck, and a mobile power plont! And what o 
valve! As low os $795 F.0.8., Marion, Ind. 

Farm implements ovoilable include hay roke (pictured 
above), plow, disc-horrow, cultivator, snowplow-dorer, 
reel-type gong mower, sickle-bor mower, and front- 
mounted rotary mower. Built-in hydraulically controlled 
drowbars, front and rear, pick-up or dump body with tops. 

See your Crosley dealer today! Or, if interested in sell- 
ing this remarkable vehicle, contoct at once the Sales 
Manager, Crosley Motors, Inc. 
For FREE FarmOroed Cato- CROSLEY 
log, write Crosley Motors, Inc. Haim . 
2530-A4 Spring Grove Ave., Meeeepeen 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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lows: Eight bags, 24 cents; packing by 
hand, 12 cents; master container, 18 cents. 
A bushel cardboard carton costs about 
24 cents. The consumer unit cost him 30 
cents more per 40 pounds. However, the 
consumer units netted him 40 cents more 
than straight carton packing. So he actu- 
ally netted 10 cents per unit above what he 
would have received from straight carton 
packing.—Eldon S. Banta. 


IDAHO—Death has claimed a number of 
our growers—James Shinn, Lewis Yoder, 
and George Miichell of Nampa; DeMont 
Judd and C. W. Jimerson of Payette; For- 
rest Heartwell of Mesa; J. C. Watson of 
Parma; and Morgan P. Smith of Caldwell. 
—Anton S. Horn, Sec'y, Nampa. 


OKLAHOMA--The growing of black- 
berries is being encouraged in the Stillwell 
area by canning and business interests, in 
a program looking toward greater diversi- 
fied operations in this famous strawberry 
section. Approximately 200 acres requiring 
about 200,000 plants are expected to be 
planted to this bramble fruit. It is believed 
blackberry growing will probably yield a 
greater net return over a 10 to 20-year 
period than strawberries due to lower pro- 
duction and harvesting costs. Also, since 
blackberries closely follow the strawberry 
season, the two crops will provide a longer 
working season for pickers. 


CROP PROSPECT briefs from secre- 
taries of various state horticultural so- 
cieties follow: VERMONT—Mclintosh 
bloom may be light in some areas; blos- 
som outlook for Delicious, Cortland, R.I. 
Greening, and Northern Spy the best in 
several years. Growers planning for their 
fruit thinning spray operations. DELA- 

E—Peaches in bloom; look good. 
NEW YORK—R. I. Greening bud looks 
heavy; other varieties moderate to light. 
Buds probably do not have the vigor that 
1950 buds had. Peaches look good so far. 
NEW JERSEY—Fruit bud set and con- 
dition on April 15 indicate a crop equal to 
1950. VIRGINIA—This is off year for 
Yorks which will naturally reduce size of 
our crop as York is our No. 1 apple in 
volume. Excellent peach crop prospects 
MICHIGAN—It is hoped as the season 
progresses that the cold injury to fruit 
trees will prove to be less and less serious. 
Apple scab spores were mature the middle 
of April and were being discharged. 
ILLINOIS—Peach prospects improving 
but no commercial crop in prospect except 
on Red Bird, Golden Jubilee, and other 
miscellaneous varieties. Elbertas will 
yield from nothing on low ground to a 50 
per cent crop on a.few orchards on high- 
est elevations. MISSOURI—Commercial 
peach crop is gone. Apple buds promise 
a fair bloom. No apparent serious injury to 
fruits other than to peaches. TENNES- 
SEE—No upward move on fruit estimate. 
Apple bloom April 2 greeted with snow- 
storm fit for December. IOWA—Apple 
prospects good, this being our “on” year. 
Peach bloom buds probably hurt to some 
extent in southeastern Iowa. We had 
winter in March so far as snow is con- 
cerned. Most of it went into the soil. 
MONTANA—From 15 to 75 per cent of 
sweet cherry fruit buds killed due to fast 
drop in temperature in January. Very 
little injury to trees. Some growers 
optimistic; feel there will be a fair crop. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Apple crop prospects 
good in the Dakotas. Our varieties mainly 
on soft fruit order. Winter eating apples 
are shipped or trucked in. IDAHO—Crop 
prospects good. Nearly every grower is 
setting out some trees this spring—mostly 
peaches of such varieties as Elberta, J. H 
Hale, and Rio Oso Gem 


APPLE GROWERS 


MAKE MORE MONEY ig 





Farquhar Hydraulic Juice Presses are your 
answer to extra profits from “‘off-fall” 
apples! Higher pressures assure maxi- 
mum yield! Rugged construction and ex- 
pert engineering design provide long, de- 
pendable service and low upkeep! Com- 
plete range, from 600 to 15,000 gal. per 
day capacity. Write for details to: A. 8. 
FARQUHAR CO., 413 Duke St., York, Pa. 


Hydraulic 


JUICE PRESSES 


MORE JUICE PER BUSHEL 











sprinklers 








. tight for watering right” 


sprinklers — you will find 
) the top quality — im a 
class by itself. 
A machined brass, bronze, 
ae aa parts, plus en- 


a “leche ot give you so 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
101 Canal Street, Troy, Ohio 


ra 





OPPORTUNITY ADS 


AGENTS WANTED 

WE WANT SEVERAL 4 ENTS WHO WOULD LIKE a 

ake so oct money in their spare time. It ix easy, pleasant 

an able work sling subscriptions to MERIC AN 

itt it “GROWER fo wer 64 : only national 

fruit megezine. You win fine one who grows 

iit will welcome you. Many of our agents are now mak 

ne OV $100 a t Write to us at 1066 EUCLID 

AVENUE _ wil LOowG mT Vv. OHDO, for all the details on 
pa me-money plan 


BABY CHICKS 


HELMS PULLORUM CLEAR CHICKS 
Lehe nie tre wh Legh fi 

Purebre ISON. Immedia elivery ILLIN OLS 
HATCHERY. Metropol lineis 


CERTIFIED 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES $1.00 EACH. W. G. HALEY 
n «iM 


nixomery, Alabama 


CHAINS 


CHAINS -TRACTOR TRUCK, ROAD GRADER, BUS 
Write ireular, give tire sizes -l'rompt shipment 
1OUNER (treneva Ohio 


CIDER MILLS 


FoR SALI CIDER PRESSES NEW ANI) REBUILT, 
‘ r shar and other makes; \vple Sizers and 
Apple Butte Ba juipme nt Ww G KUNKLES MA 
HINERY 1 Oakland St.. Trenton, New Jersey 


DEALERS WANTED 


DE ALbKS Ww ANTED FOR AGICIDE GARDEN INSEt 
w for complete information. AGICIDE ING 
Racine, Wis 


DOGS 


SIX PEDIGREERD AKC puppies, sired 
A wonderfal investment in pleasure for 
ly and a fine watch dogfor your orchard 

o hunt. Reasonably priced from $50 to 
$ ‘o's foremost breeder of Irish Setters 
MAR 1 low KE NNELS, 472 Fairgrounds Read, laines 


TRACTOR SALES 


mm Junction Ave 


(KISH SETTERS 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
THE FOLLOWING SPRAYER AND DUSTER ARE IN 
warl mnctit ior MYER'S Orchard Sprayer 400 

wr minute pump. 


allon yp NIAGARA 
¢ Outlet Orchard Duster 
New Jersey 


Power Ta KARL K. 
RLYLER 
ONE oe 


ENTERNATIONAS Mm TRACTOR wih. 
% YELTON 


at. (nly weather worn, LUT7 
North Carolina 


TRAC TOR 3 «a TRI CK COL. Shelby 
bry WERS ATTENTION!! SVRAYER FOR 
TARDIF Imperial Model L. 400 gallon tank 

50 gallons per m » SOO Ibs, pr 
r Ww gukesha engine " ier, 6.00 

ear, tower, rear platform fean trigger 
’ h 200 ft. pressure hose. Excellent condition 
ply HOROUGH OF WYOMISSING, Va 


TREE 
SALE 


now VrorTraTo 
MUNRO Wittems 
(used) PTO on 
MAC HINER Y 
Indianapolix, Indiana 


SVRAYER NEW MACHINE 
rehard field days. ¢ omplete 

ad. List price n $4.93. 

r unit ont $2.4 oo. Met 
Malwming Avenue. Youngstown 
HARDIE oe a See 0-35 PUMP. 

Mo i] wood tank, uved 3 years, excellent —< 
OAK HARBOR 
Vhone 3811 


To MYERS ORCHARD on 4 
ayer $% 


1.00. LOWELL 


land Sr 


FRIEND AIR BLAST 


pecial on 
COMPANY 


a. “Via retie 0 Patate 


' Spravers 
IMPLEMENT ek Harbor 


Ohio 


ORRGON CHI Y = CHALN GOES WITH YOUR oaw 
your saw GOES with Oregon Chipper Chain! Install 
his standard eepiaes vent chain now! It cuts fast, stays 
harp, ix easy to Me right. Fite all makes. Guaranteed 
r dealer w write Desk 24-A. OREGON SAW 
corr 8816 SE. ith Avenue Vortiand 2, 


Ask you 
CHAIN 


FOR SALE ‘ Shp 
POR PEORIA. 
HMinots 


REER CAS @ ise BACH 
"PLANING MILA COMPANY Peoria 


ReeenroweEn CATERPILLAR 
gol condition. LEO 
‘Ohio. 


TRACTOR 
PETERS. 


WIDE 
Route | 


ARDIE SPRAVER 400 GAL. TANK. 25 rome 
nie HARD or HAL EK 


ngine upletely rebuilt 
Ma nO 


arn tog FLAME THROWER SPLITS ROCKS 


lisinfeets. Saves labor 
Free Bulletin 


IKK! 
Destrovs weeds stumps 1 
SINE. AF2. Quakertown, 





want TO STOF TOBACCO? 


let tething of injurious effect of tobacco and 
of a treatment which has relieved many men 
in Business Since 1909 
308,000 Satisfied Customers 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
460 Clayton Sta., St. Louis 5, Me. 





GARDEN INSECTICIDE 


TOXAVHENE GARDEN INSECTICIDE 

many other vegetable, fruit and flower 
"$1.00 for 1 th postpaid, enough 
‘AGH ipDk, ING ido@ Junction Ave 


= ty ‘DE 20 


to trea 


Racine 


GEESE 
GEESE WITH FRUIT KEEP DOWN WEEDS, GRASS 
in erchards an bervien Carats — additional in 
me where alogue, bulletins 
VRY TON *GOOSE " Art NE hy Duluth 2-KN, Minnesota 
ADULT MIXED GEESE FOR STRAWKERRY WEED 
ing. Four fifty each, ALLISON ROARK. Ada, Michigan 


HELP WANTED 


AVVLE ORCHARD FOREMAN—RELIABLE WORKING 

married man not over 40 to get honest work from labor 

trucks, grading machinery working 

ars per week plus new hn ms modern 

space, pasture for ve full par 

experience, size family firet sean ROLL 
Waynes ille ‘ 


HORSE TRAINING 


td a \K AND hye A gy sy none 

nd horseman sho . Is re m 

he Simply artdress REERY se HOOL, OF 
HONE MANSHIT Devt. 1385, Measant Hill, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE CATALOGUE. STAMPED GooDs oo EMB ROL 

ry. Write FARRICS DESIGNS COMP Hox 40 
alte ny Calif 

MONEY ADDRESSING ok ent ES. 

tions reveal how. PAUL ¢ NWA 713 

leveland (hie. 

FREE DETAILS 


lay 


ticular —age 
ING HALL 


= 


OUR 
Euclid, 


AKOUT OUR DOLLAR DE ne you 
piano, no notes. no lessons 1S 
KBox 1791, Hollywood 28, Calif 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


pact CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN FRUIT FARM 
*, ab 5 in apples, 10 in meadow grass, the rest 

This includes full equips 
Five room home all modern with plenty of other building» 
A market on bighwag for retailing and whe — har 


songs On your 


t 
IN COLOR 


Trout fishing near a plenty 
a money maker and wishes 
r full particulars write: HILIA REST OR 
Montgomery Creek. Calif 
000 PEACH TREES 
1. five homes, 
ing om | 
year round pasture 


HUNTER, IR... 


CHARDS 


yor a 1” APPLE TREES 
75 a 
howse 

25 dwellings and 
Seeen $20,000.00. M. KBox 87. Laurens 
TEXAS FRUIT FARM--EAST TEXAS SANDY LAND 
10 acres. Six rev modern residence 


school bus 


combination ¢ try fruit farm or 
4 anut combination. A money maker 
re. Write Owner J. J. PUCKETT, Route 


5 ACRES LAND. 40 ACKES YOUNG FRUIT. MODERN 
ample storage, equipment included. 4 miles 
Oe, LAWRENCE W. RENNER, ING 
ast Tuse. St_. Canton, Ohio 


com ray 


MOTTLED HOUDANS 
CHICKS, Stock. Circ — 
Watertown 15. New Yor 
TOULOUSE & EME DFS Gon, INGS FROM 
laying stock, H. KONE N. R.D. 1, Millington 
RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW aay WRITE FOR FREE 
nformation explaining how to make up to $3.000 in your 
own backyard. Address--NATIONAL TURKEY INSTI 
TUTE, Dept. 233. Columbus, Kansas. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


TO EXPEDITE THE HANDLING OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from the Grand Rapids area RICAN FRUIT GROW 
ER has appointed Mr. Henry J. Dutmers. To save time 
send your new and renewal orders to: MR. HENRY J 
DUTMERS, 2219 East Blaine Avenue, 8 Grand 
Rapids 7. Michigan. Phohe—-evenings—Grand Rapids 
S718 


SPECIALTY 


hOGS 
FRED A 


BRENON, Box 


HEAVY 
. o 


TRADE MARKS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK 
Building, Washington, D.C 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED -MEDIUM SIZE CIDER rane 
ondition. JOHN CHAMBERS, Seville, Ohi 


COMPANY MUNSEY 


IN GOOD 








APPLE ORCHARD 


One of the best in N.E 
80,000 bushels capacity. Fully « 
cash required, Price $125,000. 
write 


G. A. BARKER 


Hampton Rd. Exeter, N. H. 











BOOK REVIEWS 





© Tree Crops ($6.00) Devin-Adair 
Company, by J. Russell Smith, Sc. D., 
discusses every important variety of 
nut, cork, and persimmon tree in al- 
most every large area of the globe and 
how they can be used for human and 
animal benefits. Dr. Smith also an- 
swers questions pertaining to the cul- 
tural problems of growing tree crops, 
including cultivation, fertilization, and 
irrigation. 

Che author emphasizes the fact that 
this book is not intended for the com- 
mercial grower of nuts alone, 
for the 


but also 
layman, who for experimental 
purposes or for sheer enjoyment wish- 
es to engage in planting nut trees 

Dr. Smith, who has had 
experience in experimenting with nut 
trees, is Emeritus Professor of 
nomic Geography, Columbia 
versity; and Sometime 
Industry at the 
sylvania. 


50 vears 


Eco- 
Uni- 
Professor of 


University of Penn- 


© A Check List of Books and Pam- 
phlets on Grapes and Wine and Re- 
lated Subjects, 1938-1948 ($5.00) 
University of California Press, by 
Maynard A. Amerine and Louise B. 
Wheeler. This book lists the impor- 
tant pamphlets on grapes and wine 
which were published during the peri- 
od 1938 through 1948 in the United 
States and Europe. A useful 
book for those who are planning to do 
research on European wine making. 


very 


* Peschicolturo (Peach Culture), 
Ramo Editoriale degli Agricoltori, 
Via Yser 10, Rome, Italy, by Dr. 
Nino Breviglieri. This book repre- 
sents a comprehensive and up-to-date 
treatise dealing with the various as- 
pects of peach growing, including con- 
trol of insects and diseases. Dr. Bre- 
viglieri is completely familiar with the 
literature on peach growing Amer- 
ica and has included work from the 
various experiment stations in this 
country as well as in Italy and other 
parts of Europe. He has also given 
attention to the question of breeding 
and varieties in the 
United States. 

This book, though published by a 
foreign concern, can undoubtedly be 
obtained from principal book stores in 
this country. 


Europe and 





ert ay te for books on fruit growing and allied sub- 
jec ly be sent to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
er Euclid Ave., aE Ohic, with check 
or money 
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The fine peaches grown in the Black orchard in Wheeler, Tex., are being admired 
by owner Lee Biack (right) and Ralph Wheat, Wheeler County agricultural agent. 


DOUBLING PROFITS 
WITH PORKERS AND FRUIT 


_ BLACK of Wheeler, Tex., 
earns big money from a_ small 
acreage because he switched from 
wheat to fruit—apples, peaches, cher- 
ries, plums—and because his 16-acre 
orchard is the base for another related 
enterprise, swine production 

Fruit and porkers pay off hand 
somely for Black. In 1948 he sold 
$13,000 worth of fruit, Durocs, and 
Hampshires. He grossed $8,000 in 
1949, and hit $10,000 or more in 
1950. A big percentage of the gross 
is net, for Black has very low over 
head 

There's a lesson in these figures 
for Black’s neighbors in the Texas 
Panhandle. Black has debunked the 
theory of evaluating a farming oper 
ation by the ground it covers 

He also has proved that fruit grow 
ers, with adequate facilities and an ap 
preciation for livestock, can earn extra 
dividends with swine. Black's orchard 
enables him to double his profits on 
pigs. Fruit the pickers miss and al 
falfa, seeded in the apple orchard as 
well as in the pasture, contribute to 
his livestock enterprise 


Profits Go Up 


Real earnings from the orchard, 
therefore, are more than the value of 
the fruit alone. The 1948 receipts, for 
instance, include $2,300 worth of ap 
ples, $700 worth of peaches, and 
$10,000 worth of hogs. Without the 
orchard, Black estimates he would 
have marketed no more than $5,000 in 
pork. His receipts in 1949, though 
lower because of hail damage, were in 
approximately the same ratio of fruit 
to swine 
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Black paid $240 an acre for his 
farm, without improvements, but it 
was worth more because it is on the 
outskirts of town. He planted all the 
trees himself—six acres of apples, six 
acres of peaches, and the rest in 
cherries and plums. He also seeded 
the alfalfa pasture. Today the farm is 
worth $1,000 an acre, or $30,000 in 
all, excluding the house 

Housewives at Wheeler gauge the 
approach of the canning season by 
activity at the Black farm. When 
Black moves his feeder pigs from the 
apple orchard, the women start clean 
ing up their fruit jars. He removes 
the swine just before the apple har 
vest. He never keeps pigs in peaches 
during the summer. Sows destroy 
trees by reaching for fruit on low 
hanging limbs 


Pigs Thrive on Waste Fruit 


All gates are closed until harvest 
is over. Then the hogs are put back 
in the orchard until the following 
spring and summer. The pigs make 
fine gains on apples and peaches 
which otherwise would be wasted 
Johnson grass roots in the peach 
orchard keep them going after the 
fruit is eaten. At the same time, the 
pigs keep the grass from getting out 
of hand 

It’s no wonder that Black smiled 
last summer when pork prices spurted 
upward. The rise, to him, meant a 
wider margin of profit. Although 
commercial grains took a_ similar 
jump, Black's feeding expenses re 
main about the same. Orchard pas 
ture costs no more than it did when 
ham was retailing at 25 cents a pound 

J. Garland Smith 


SIMS BIG NEW 
CATALOS Or 
Oo rehare a >steel 


FRUIT TREES 


Send for your copy of SIMS 
big TIS! catclogue today. 
SIMS trees ore ORCHARD 
TESTED insuring vsers 

the very best in variety 
characteristics; quality . .. 
color... vigor. For finest 
possible quality SIMS 
practices bud selection. 


SIMS NURSERIES, Hannibal 2, Mo. 





HOME ORCHARD 
SPECIAL joiner 


$1.29 each — 10 for $9.98 
ge 


Gialarion provolone ae, 








800 


Specializing in French Hy- 
brids 


Schroeder Vineyard 


Hutchinson, Kansas 














il 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


OVER 30 YRS OF OROWINE PO. ECK0 SHERWOOD OREGON 





CERTIFIED CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Wheliesale & Retail 
15 VARIETIES 
Order now for Spring Planting. 
MONROE FARMS 
Box 555, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Send for Literature and price list 








Experimental Strawberry and Raspberry plants FREE with 
every ordet Also 50 other new and standard varieties t 
choose fr 
Write for low prices 
SUNNY HILL FRUIT & NURSERY FARMS 
North Collins, N.Y 








HUNT'S GRAFTING WAXES, 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


MICHIGAN BEE & FARM SuPP 
510 N. CEDAR LA NSING: \. MICH 
“Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON’ 


We furnish gentile Italian 
bees, sting proof equip- 
ment, hives, magazines and 
books. Bees greatly in- 


crease yield of fruit and le- 
gume seed and produce honey. Very profit- 
able. Pree advice from experienced bee 
men. Large factory selling direct saves 
you 25%. Catalogue free 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Dept. A, PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 














“5 


wR. Bee oy 
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WETBACKS AND MIGRATORY LABOR 


OVER A HALF MILLION migra- 
tory farm workers are said to enter 
the United States illegally from 
Mexico each year. They the 
border easily into California in the 
Mexicali-Calexico region at the rate 
of 10,000 a month. Thousands wade 
across the shallow Rio Grande River 
into Texas, from whence comes the 
name “wetbacks.” The California 
Chamber of Commerce has asked for 
200,000 Mexicans for the next har- 
vest period. It is estimated that the 
United States government may im- 
port about this number. 

The A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. do 
not like the procedure. They feel that 
they have not been properly con- 
sulted and that details of arrange- 
ments have been placed in bureau- 
cratic hands in Washington, D.C. 
They declare that the importation of 
labor will undercut labor in the 
United States. Mexican workers are 
said to work for 20 cents an hour 
less than the prevailing wage and 
that “wetbacks” will work for half 
the standard pay. 

One of the difficulties is that the 
contracts drawn up by federal au- 
thorities with farm employers speci- 
fy various social responsibilities in 
addition to proper wages—such as 
housing, workers’ compensation, and 
the lke. Many farmers object to 
these stipulations on the grounds 
that they themselves are better able 
to know the needs and to take care 
of them than are the bureaucrats in 
Washington 

That there is a shortage of farm 
labor there is no doubt. That the 
importation of farm labor has helped 
ease the situation in years past and 
can do so again is also fully appre- 
ciated. But neither can it be denied 
that some atrocious conditions have 
been experienced in living accom- 
modations, in wages, in employment 
practices, and in lack of social re- 
sponsibility. Exploitation in some 
instances has been outrageous. In 
this a small minority spoils things 
for the majority and brings wrath 
down upon all alike. 

The answer is for employers to 


cross 


accept their responsibility and pro- 
vide conditions and wages and social 
opportunity which will give the gov- 
ernment bureaucrats nothing to 
seize upon. We talk about too much 
government in our private affairs. 
This is a place to begin, close to 
home, in the season that is now upon 
us. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 
INVESTING cash in these days of 
uncertainty and change calls for 
careful thought. With labor costs 
rising, first call on funds must be for 
machinery and equipment to mod- 
ernize orchard operations. Also, with 
shortages in the offing, it is wise 
not to delay building maintenance or 
tree replacement programs. Any re- 
serve cash over and above these 
capital expenditures is well invested 
in U.S. Defense Bonds. A $750 bond 
pays $1,000 in 10 years, and there is 
no more stable or sure investment 
than in securities offered by the 
United States Treasury. 


Fruit Situation at a Glance 





PRODUCTION 
| | USDA 
Average | Apr. 1, Est. 
1939-48 | 1949 | 1951 

Thousand Boxes 


48,453 | 41,930 | 41,800 
18,462 | 15,630 | 14,500 
27,300 


35,000 
2 


4,400 


55,950 
4,600 


31,000 
7 


5,720 
12,500 


= 


450 
18,187 | 
6,085 
13,055 | 11380 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 
Mar. 31, 
1946-50 | Feb. 28,) Mar. 31, 


Average; 1951 1951 
housand Bushels 


T 
Apples, Fresh, Total | 6,785 | 20,135 | 12,882 
Pears, Fresh, Total 261 613 313 











FRUIT TALK 


Says M. E. Knouse, well-known Penn- 
sylvania processor, “] know of no other 
effort that would embark on production 
without at the same time building the 
marketing organization right along with 
it.” He was, of course, speaking of farm 
production and especially perishable prod- 
ucts and the fruit industry. “A man 
spends a year of hard and painstaking 
work raising a fine crop of fruit and then 
at harvest turns it over to the first lot of 
transient help that comes along,” com- 
ments Dr. W. W. Aldrich of Michigan. 


Paul Armstrong, general manager of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
reports for 1950 that his co-op did busi- 
ness in excess of $144 million. Fruit was 
used 54 per cent fresh, 23 per cent canned 
juice, 22 per cent frozen concentrate, and 
1 per cent “other.” The acquisition of the 
“Sunkist” trademark from the California 
Packing Corporation puts the exchange in 
position to market citrus products of 
high quality under the “Sunkist” label. 


A single canner in the Middle West 
packed 1,200 tons of blueberries in 1950. . . 
That sixth row of peaches left unhar- 
vested in California in 1950 might look 
good in cans just now! 

“Apple Research Digest” shows the 
make-up of the commercial apple crop 
(1943-1948 average) as 21 per cent De- 
licious, 12 Winesap, 8 McIntosh, 7 Jona- 
than, 6 Rome Beauty, 5 York Imperial, 
and 5 Stayman—totaling 64 per cent. Of 
the commercial crop, 69 per cent is pro- 
duced in the following six states: Wash- 
ington (29), New York (12), California 
(8), Virginia (8), Pennsylvania (6), and 
Michigan (6). 


Dr. W. H. Chandler, emeritus professor 
of horticulture at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, has published the second edition 
(thoroughly revised) of his “Deciduous 
Orchards,” companion volume to “Ever- 
green Orchards.” ee complete re- 
vision of “Basic Horticulture” by V. R. 
Gardner, retired director of the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has just 
made its appearance. Volume 56 of 
the “Proceedings of the American So- 
ciety for Horticultural Science” is off the 
press, available from the W. F. Humphrey 
Press, Geneva, N.Y. ($6.00). 

The fourth in the series of “Fruit Year- 
books” by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, London (1950), is dedicated to Dr. 
M. B. Crane of the John Innes Institute, 
well-known for his studies on incompati- 
bilities in cherries and plums and for 
his fruit breeding activities. In the year- 
book, Dr. Leon Havis of the USDA at 

seltsville, Md., writes an interesting and 
readable story of peach tree pruning in 
the U.S.A 


R. L. McMuna, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and now a successful fruit 
grower in Illinois, reports that Blackjon 
fruits are consistently slightly smaller 
than those of either Jonared or Jonathan 
—160 fruits in 48 pounds of Blackjon and 
133 and 138 for Jonared and Jonathan, 
respectively. 


H.B.T 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


How I Would Improve My Irrigation 
System 

Irrigating Tree Fruits in Florida 
Irrigate to Increase Berry Yields and 
Profits 
Availability of 
Sprinklers 


Portable Pipe and 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





“The mew Power-Curves are standing up better than any other make we've 
ever used’’— Foreman Lester Trogdon of the 2,720-acre Frank G. Boles & Son 


Wheat Farm near Liberal, Kansas 


Clarence Schoger of Aurora, Ill., won the famous Wheatland Plowing Con- 


test using B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve tires 


@ Farmers like B. F. Goodrich tractor 
tires with Power-Curve cleats because 
these tires enable them to get full 
power out of their tractors. And 
carefully supervised tests in different 
parts of the country proved exactly 
the same thing. In test after test, 
these great tires with the king-size 
cleats outpulled and outwore other 
leading makes. 


If you compare the 3 leading makes 
of tires, you can easily see why. 
Notice the open center and the curved 
cleats on BFG tires. Curved cleats 
with a reinforced nose don’t bend or 


potatoes out of the muck 


Plenty of traction in sandy soil, in clay and on cover ¢ 


Orvel Podell, Jr., of Valparaiso, Indiana, pulls two great trailer loads of 


ids on the Richard Gumz Potato Farms 


wi a ei 


rops says John Poutsma 


of Grand Rapids, Mich., about bis Power-Curve tires 


scrub. The arrowhead nose gives a 
good clean bite. The whole cleat 
works because it’s rigid. Note that 
the cleats are extra high—actually 
higher in the center than those of the 
other two leading makes. And the 
cleats are the same distance apart at 
the center as they are at the shoulders. 
No pinching of the soil. No flaring of 
the cleats. Instead, cleats are an even 
distance apart to give a firm grip; to 
allow natural self-cleaning. 


Because the cleats are high with 
lots of extra rubber— because the 
bracing prevents scrubbing—you 


get l-o-n-g wear. Many farmers will 
get as much as an extra year of wear 
with this tire—at no extra cost. You 
save when you replace with B. F 
Goodrich tires. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Obio. 





NEW! More POWER THAN EVER! 

They’re the most powerful Dodge “Job- 
Rated” farm trucks ever built! Eight en- 
gines—94 to 154 horsepower— with power 
increases as high as 20%! You get the 
right power for your job! And remember, 
with ail their extra value, Dodge “‘/Job- 
Rated” trucks are still priced with the lowest! 


More than 50 brand-new features...including: 


NEW! Smoother Ride with new, “Oriflow” 
shock absorbers—standard on '/2-, 34-, and 1-ton 
models. 


NEW! Easier Loading with lower floor-to- 
ground height on all models through 2 tons. 


NEW! Easier Bad-Weather Starting with 
new moistureproof ignition and high-torque start- 
ing motor. 


new! More EASE-OF-HANDLING! NEW! Greater Electrical Capacity with new 
Jes TIRE d 45-ampere generator for extra margin of reserve. 
ek’ are Sharper turning than ever — even 

: greater maneuverability! You steer NEW! More Economical Performance with 
x... * with less effort, too, thanks to a new, higher compression ratio—on all models through 
more comfortable steering wheel angle 1 ton. 

—plus new worm-and-roller steering 


: ~ NEW! Easier-to-Read Instruments—now 
gears for easier turning. 


grouped in a cluster placed in front of the driver. 


NEW! Smoother Engine Idling with “hotter” 
spark plugs; on all models through 1 ton. 


AnomHER COOSE EXCLUsiy, . 


gyrol Fluid Drive now available on 
Ya-, Ya-, and 1-ton models. 


NEW! More BRAKING SAFETY! 


Another Dodge engineering first! New 
molded, tapered Cyclebond brake lining! 
Extra quiet! Extra smooth! More even 
braking action . . . practically eliminates =, 
brake squeal. On trucks 1!4 tons and up, 
except air brake models. 


See your Dodge Dealer todey for. @ truck that fits your job...a Dodge sie truck ! 





